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lowed immediately. It was, however, pitiable 
to observe that the poor wretch did not under- 
stand one-half of what-had been done or said 
during the whole course of 
when he was conducted back to the prison, and 
locked in with Valentine, he said to the latter, 
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CHAPTER X. 


“Oh! judge none lost, but wait and see, 
With hopeful pity. not disdain ; 
aby 


The depth of the ss may 
The sckoate of the height 


When Valentine’siittle family circle received h 
information of the verdict that laid low their last 
hopes, Phaedra met the misfortune with that 
sad resignation which we often see in those 
whom either time or sorrow has aged, and 
which we are apt to think owes its calmness as 
much tothe exhausted energies of the sufferer, 
as to any higher cause, Fannie heard the 
sesue of the trial with wild grief, and a day 
and night of illness intervened 
go and see the condemned. 

The’ conviction of Valentine was 
ately followed by the arraigument of 
The trinl of the latter was even shorter than 
that of the former had been. He was ably de- 
fended by the counsel employed by his master ; 
put nothing could have saved him. And the 
without leaving their seats, brought in 
His sentence fol- 


“Well, Walley, ole marse 


bench put a black nightcap on his head, an’ 
gaid somethin’ ’r other "bout hangin’; but I 
reckon he only did it to scare me, ca’se I saw 
by his face how his heart was a saftening all 
de time.” 
After his condemnation to death, Valentine’s 
friends were more devoted to him than ever. 
Day and night, one or more of the brethren of 
the church was with him. And one sister, 
especially, who was known by the name of 
“Sister Dely,” divided her attentions between 
him and his litt’e family, who equally, or more, 
needed comfort. Again the papers were filled 
with descriptions of this “extraordinary boy,” 
as Valentine was called. Interviews held with 
him by clergymen were reported at length. 
His likeness was taken in prison, and wood-cut- 
ted in a pamphlet report of his trial. 
word, the unhappy young man became for a 
while a local notoriety. And this was ascriba- 
ble, not to the nature of the catastrophe, which 
unfortunately was but too common in that sec- 
tion of country, but to the individuality and 
character of the condemned. 
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and the composition of an address that he wish- 
ed to deliver upon the scaffold. This address 
embodied a great portion of Valentine’s life— 
expe as they are known to the 
reader. And it was intended to illustrate the 
mutual trials in the relation of master and slave. 
When it was finished in manuscript, it was 
submitted to the perusal of the attendant clergy- 
men. Some ame aereadbdin oe 
the address, and. it most elo- 
quent a they “had ever met. Others re- 
served their opinion for the time, and afterwards 
asserted that it was the most powerful Anti- 
Slavery sermon that they had ever seen or 


The day before the 
now I must inform you that it is to 
Dely” I am ingebted for the 
scenes that occurred in her the 
condemmed cell that day. Dely had obtained 
leave from her mistress to go to the to 
take leave of her Brother Valentine. 
about ten o'clock, on tere de 234 of 
cember, when she reached 
town was preparing 
entered the oe cell, she 
oar 
Small iron m_ which sto 
pair of smoothing-irons, t the wall, 
tween the beds, and directly opposite the door 
by which she entered. On her right hand, as 
she came in, sat Governor upon his cot, watch- 
ing, with lazy interest, the employment of his 
fellow-prisoner, which in sooth was strange 
enough for one of his position. Valentine was 
standing at the little table, and engaged in iron- 
ing out a cravat, while on the cot near him lay 
spread out a shirt just ironed, a satin vest, new- 
ly pressed, and a full suit of black broadcloth, 
well brushed. And Dely knew ata glance that 
the poor fellow, true to his habits of neatness 
to the last, was preparing to present a proper 
appearance upon the scaffold. 

‘Was there no one to do that for you, Val- 
entine?” said Dely, after her first greeting. 

“ No, child, there was not. Mother and poor 
Fannie are in too much trouble to think of such 
a thing.” 

“T would have done it for you, Valentine.” 

“No matter, child; it is done now,” said the 
young man, laying the folded cravat upon the 
cot, and then turning around and sitting down 
by the side of Dely. 

“T wish, Delia, that you would try to open the 
eyes of Governor to the realities of his position. 
Poor fellow! he is fully persuaded that to-mor- 
row, instead of being executed, we shall be set 
at liberty.” 

Delia turned her eyes in wonder towards 
Governor, who sat upon the side of his cot, 
smiling and coor, head in the most in- 
credulous manner. Delia shrank from the task 
that Valentine would have imposed upon her, 
and only said— : § 

“We will pray for him, Brother Valentine. 
Governor, won’t you kneel down with us, and 
pray for yourself?” 

Governor said that, as praying could not do 
anybody any harm, he reckoned he would, to 
please Dely, though he did not see the use of 
it. They all knelt, and this hamble handmaid 
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And another circumstance connected with 


this tragedy was so full of strange significance, 
that I must not omit to record it. 
got out that old Portiphar had betrayed Valen- 
tine into the hands of the law, and that a 
number of negroes in secret meeting had sworn 
the death of the traitor whenever and wherever 
either one of them could take him. 


A rumor 


This 


matter was carefully investigated by those most 


interested; but though they 


could obtain no 


sort of satisfactory information, yet their sus- 
picions, instead of being dissipated, were so 
strongly confirmed, that it was deemed advisa- 
ble for the officers who had arrested Valentine 
to come out under oath with the declaration 
that Portiphar had not by the remotest hint 
put them upon the track, but that the discovery 
of the fugitive under the disguise of female ap- 


patel had been entirely accidental. This dec- 
claration, duly sworn to and attested, was em- 
bodied in a short address to the negroes, print- 
ed on handbills, and posted and distributed all 
over the city and surrounding country.* And 
for some little time this was supposed to be 
quite sufficient to allay excitement and insure 
security, But in a day or two it became evi- 
dent, in some way, that the negroes did not be- 
lieve the sworn statement of the police officers. 
And as it was thought best to get rid of unsafe 
property, Portiphar, who had lurked in conceal- 
ment for some weeks, was sold by his master 


to a New Orleans trader, and the neighborhood 
breathed freely again. 


The petition to the Executive for the pardon 


the refusal of the Governor 


of Valentine, got up under theauspices of Oswald 
Waring’s widow, failed of success, as every one 
had predicted that it must. And when this last 
little glimmering light of earthly ho 
down, Valentine sedulously addressed himself.to 
preparation for eternity. It was piteous to ob- 
serve Governor at this time. Any one, to have 
seen him, must have perceived at once that he 
was no subject for capital punishment, But no 
one except his master and Valentine was the 
least interested in him. Alas! 
he was not even interested in 


went 


poor wretch, 
himself! When 
to pardon Valen- 


tine had been received, it was affecting to see 
the efforts of Governor to console what he sup- 
posed to be the disappointment of his fellow- 


prisoner. “Don’t you mind, 


only doin’ dis to seare we! 


Walley! Dey’s 
Sho! dey’s no 


more gwine to hang we, nor dey’s gwine to 


fave so much money in dé 


fire! Sho! we’s 


too walable, Walley! I heern de gemmeén all 
say what finegalable men we was—’specially 


me ! 
ernor, drawing himself u 
both arms with & stron 
<pping his hands upon 
"Sho 


Sho! dere’s muscle for you!” said Gov- 


jerking forward 


impetus, and then 
L is nether limbs. 
You think dey’s gwine to let all dat 


be 80 to loss? Ef it were only whippin’ now, 
ty might do itt but making all dis yere mus- 


cle dead ? 
What good 


Sho! what de use o’ dead nigger? 
dat doem? Sho!” 


And, with this strong expletive of contempt, 


yovernor sat down. 


Strange and sad 


as was 


~ fact, this poor, stupid creature was thorough- 


Y persuaded that 


ere 
bins was worth at least 
undred dollars, for he had 


Worth 

8 Cost 

these fac 
* 100 valuable to 


just so much less 


his own and Valentine’s life 
rfectly safe. He knew that, living, he 


twelve or fifteen 
more than once 


himself so appraised ; and that, dead, he 


than nothing as 


of his burial would be. And from 
ts he drew the inference that he was 
be executed, And he per- 


in looking uron the whole train of even 


“uprising hi 
“mpation, with all the 
, Jud 


88 4 
his tole 


8 arrest, imprisonment, trial, on 


of court- 


8es, lawyers, juries, and officers, ou 
mn ahow, got up to frighten him pe 


him of fh poner Nothing could disabuse 
fixed jn ° usin ; for, if once any idea got 
tible.to dia poor, thick head, it was just impos- 
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‘ hing a believe 


lodge it. In vain Valentine endeav- 
lighten him as to his true position ; 
Would reply, with a compassionate 


u's scar- 
Dey's not 


Methodist preachers exhorted and pray- 
could mG oreEBOF, to as little ihe 


in the fact of 


his 
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ue ate Walley! T doesn’t say nuffin ’t all 
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of the Lord, who was peculiarly gifted in pray- 
er, offered up a fervent petition in behalf of the 
prisoners, and especially of Governor. They 
had just arisen from their knees, when the door 
of the cell was opened, and the jailor entered, 
accompanied by another official, who nodded 
to the inmates, and then, beckoning to Valen- 
tine, requested him to step forward. Valentine 
obeyed, and the man, drawing a measuring 
line from his pocket, told him to stand up 
straight. Valentine drew himself up with as 
much composure as ever he had shown, when, 
in his earlier days, he was getting himself fit- 
ted for a Sunday suit of clothes. The operater 
proceeded to measure his subject across the 
shoulders. And when this eA re he ae 
, drew a rand penci m his e 
= leaning ca” Valentine’s late southy ste 
put down some figures. Then he took the line 
again, and carefully measured him, from the 
crown of his head to the heels of his shoes, and 
made a secend note. Then, telling Valentine 
that he was done with him, he beckoned Gov- 
ernor, who had been looking on with open- 
mouthed amazement, and who now came for- 
ward, and braced himself up with the utmost 
alacrity and cheerfulness. Indeed, he was smi- 
ling from ear to ear, as he exclaimed, triumph- 
antly— 

“Tell you allso! We aint had no winter 
clothes guv us yet, and dey’s done sent de 
tailor to fit us!” 

The operator with the line, on hearing this, 
dropped his measure, and, with emotions di- 
vided between astonishment and compassion, 
gazed at the poor wretch, who remained smiling 
in delight. No one else spoke, and, after a mo- 
ment, the official picked up his line, and re- 
sumed his work. 
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“When'll de clothes be ready for we?” in- 
quired Governor, with great iriterest. 

I am not taking your size for clothes,” an- 
swered the operaotr, gravely. 

“No! What den?” inquired Governor, in 
astonishment, but without the least suspicion 
of the truth. 

“ Don’t you know?” 

“No! I doesn’t! What is it?’” 

“Well, you know, at least, that you are to 


I 


Sister |’an J could; things was too mach for us bofe. 






er to arouse him. 
ep 
entine ily. ~*Phie- 
‘dra and Fannie. came” janied~by old 
Elisha, who carried little Coralie in his arms. 


tion, and I shrink from the pain of saying much 
about the 


m. 
Governor had but few friends, his fellow- 
slaves, who came over very early in the morn- 
ing to take leave of him, and who, a he 
80 apathetic, went away comforted, with the 
belief that “Governor did not seem to mind 


_ His miserable wife came alone, to drop weep- 
ing at his feet, and inaplore his dying forgive- 
ness for the part she had had in bringing him 
Governor, partially aroused 
, awoke sufliciently to put his 
shoulders, and say— 
cry, chile; I doesn’t bear ‘you no 
you couldn't help of it, chile, no more 


Don’t cry, I loves you same as ever.” 

This gentleness almost broke the penitent 
woman’s heart; and she went away weeping 
bitterly, wrinzing her hands, and most 


one to-die itv her husband's stead. After. 





I cannot describe the anguish of this parting. 
Phedra perhaps bore it best of all, with a 
strange, hopeless fortitude, that reminded one 
of Governor's stolidity, only saying, that though 
life was sorrowful, even at its happiest, it was, 
thank Heaven! short at its longest; and that 
she should not be many days behind her son. 
But Fannie was wild with sorrow, and utterly 
inconsolable. When the moment of final sepa- 
ration arrived, she fainted, and was borne from 
from the cell, as one dead, in the arms of the old 
preacher. Phaedra followed, leading little Co- 
ralie. 

The execution was to be a public one. And, 
oh, shame! the authorities published a card in 
the daily papers, formally inviting the masters 
of the city and of the surrouading country to 
give their slaves a holyday upon this day, to 
enable the latter “to attend the execution of 
Valentine and Governor.” And as the morn- 
ing advanced towards noon, so numerous was 
the multitude of negroes that gathered in from 
all parts of the country, and so great was the 
excitement that prevailed pmong them, that the 
powers saw the mistake they had made by issu- 
ing this general invitation, and felt great alarm 
as to the result. The marshal called upon the 
militia and the city guards to turn out and mus- 
ter around the scaffold,+o insure the safe cus: 
tody of the prisoners and the execution of the 
sentence. The scaffold was erected upon a 
gentle elevation, on the west suburb of the city. 
A crowd of many thousands, each moment aug- 
mented, was gathered upon the ground. But 
the two companies of militia made a waythrough 
this forest of human beings, and formed around 
the foot of the scaffold. It was about eleven 
o’clock that the prisoners were placed in a close 
van, in company with the marshal and a clergy- 
man, and, escorted by a detachment of the city 
guards, were driven to the place of execution. 
The presence of the guards was needed to force 
@ passage through the compact and highly ex- 
cited crowd. The prison van was kept carefully 
closed, and the condemned with their attend- 
ants remained invisible until the procession had 
passed safely through that stormy sea of human 
beings, and gained the security of the hollow 
square, formed by the bayonets of the militia, 
around the scaffold. 

The van drew up at the foot of the steps 
leading to the platform. The police officer that 
stood behind the vehicle jumped down and 
opened the door, and handed out the prisoners, 
who were followed closely by the marshal and the 
clergyman. The marshal immediately took 
charge of Governor, to lead him up the stairs. 
The clergyman drew Valentine’s arm within 
his own, to follow. And the police officer was 


the rear. And so the sad procession ascended 
those fatal stairs—Governor in a deep stupor, 
or looking as if he did not understnd what all 
this pageant meant—Valentine with grave com- 
posure, as if he felt the awful solemnity of the 
moment, and was prepared to meet it. The 
scaffold was very high, and was reached by a 
flight of more than twenty steps. 

When the prisoners and their escort gained 
the platform, they stood in fall view of every in- 
dividual of that vast concourse of people, Their 
appearance was hailed by acclamation from the 
multitude below, and huzzas of encouragement 
or defiance, shouts of derision, and cries of 
sympathy, were mingled in one undistinguish- 
able melee of noise. The prisoners were not 
prematurely clad in the habiliments of the 
grave, as is usual upon such occasions, but were 
attired in ordinary citizens’ dress. Governor 
wore his best Sunday suit of “ pepper and salt” 
cassinet, and looked a huge, shapeless figure of a 
negro, in which the sooty skin could scarcely be 
distinguished from the sooty clothes. Valentine 
looked very well, though pale and worn. He 
wore a suit of black broadcloth, with a white 
cravat and gloves, and his natural ringlets were 
arranged with that habitual regard to order and 
neatness which was with him a second nature. 
Valentine held in his hands the manuscript ad- 
dress that he wished to make to the assembly. 





die to-morrow. And I am measuring you for 
your coffin.” 

Governor made no reply, neither did the 
smile pass at once from his face. He no longer 
refused to believe in his approaching fate, but 
the idea was very slow in penetrating his brain. 
The carpenter, having now completed his er- 
rand, left the cell, in company with the turn- 
key. Governor went and resumed his seat upon 
the side of his cot, and remained perfectly 
silent, only not as cheerful as he had been; 
and, occasionally, putting up his hand, and rub- 
bing his head, and seeming to ponder, At last 
he said, dubiously, however— 

“Brother Walley, honey, I’se beginnin’ to be 
fraid, arter all, dat dey tends for to hang us, 
sure ’nough! Dey wouldn’t carry de nonsense 
dis far, ’out dey did; would dey? ’Sides which, 
dey wouldn’t go to de ’xpense o’ coffins, would 

’ 


dey? 

UNo, Governor,”, said Valentine, going over 
and sitting down beside him, and taking his 
hand, and continuing—*“ Governor, by this hour 
to-morrow, you and I will be over all our earth- 
ly troubles,” 

Slowly, slowly, the truth was making its wa 
to Governor’s consciousness. His face cloud- 
ed over, but he seemed to grow more stupid 
every instant. Tv all Valentine’s s es he 
answered never one word, not seeming to hear 
or to understand them. Dely could no bear 
this. Bursting into tears, she went and drop- 

upon her knees before Governor, and took 
is two hands in hers, and wept over them, and 
begged and prayed him, for his soul’s sake, to 
listen to her words. Governor was only a re- 
cent acquaintance; he was as Valentine 
was, an old friend; yet it almost broke her gen- 
tle heart ¥ oe ee thus—so stolid, so uncon- 
scious, 80 Ay 

They were interrupted again—this time by a 
clergyman, and one other gentle 8 mem- 
ber of the church, Dely was now obliged 
to return home. She took an affectionate leave 
of Valentine and of Governor, telling them 
that she should pray for them , and 
that she should he on her knees, praying for 
them in their last hour of trial. 

The minister found Valentine well a 
to meet his doom. But when he turned his at- 
tention to the other condemned man, he found, 
to his dismay, that he could not make the 
slightest impression upon Governor. The un- 
happy creature no lon 
doom would be; but, as 

slowly entered his 


£ 
t 
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He had been promised by the authorities an 

opportunity of delivering this address, before 

the parting prayers should be said. He stood 

now with his copy in his hand, only waiting for 

the noise to subside, before his commencing. 

cea stood by his side, in stolid insensi- 
ity. 

But Valentine had been deceived to the last 
moment; he was not to be permitted to deliver 
that address ; the authorities feared too much 
its exciting effect upon the tumultuous assembly 
below. The marshal had received his instruc- 
tions, and had given private orders to his dep- 
uty and assistants, 

Valentine was still letting his eyes rove over 
the “ multitudinous sea” o heads, waiting for 
a calm in which he might be heard, when his 
eye fell upon Major Hewitt, who had been ab- 
sent all day at the capital, and had but just 
returned from his last fruitless attempt to move 
the Executive in behalf of the condemned, and 
who, without leaving his saddle, had ridden up 
at once to the scene of execution. He could 
not penetrate the crowd, but remained on horse- 
back on its outskirts. At the same moment, 
the figure of Major Hewitt caught the eye of 
Governor, and roused him from the torpor of 
despair into which he had fallen—rouged him 
to an agony of entreaty, and, stretching out his 
arms to his master, he cried, with a loud yoice, 
that thrilled to the hearts of all present— 

“Oh, ter! I allus looked up to you as if 
you were my father and my God! Save me 
now! save me from under the gallows! Oh, 
Marster | ”—— 

Major Hewitt turned precipitately, 
loped away from the scene. 

The condemned were not gware that they 
stood upon the fatal trap-door. They did not 
notice, either, that, at a signal from the mar- 
shal, the attending clergyman stepped aside, 
and the deputy and assistants gathered ina 
little group behind. Governor still had his 
arms extended in wild entreaty after his flying 
master, and Valentine was still waiting for 
silence, when suddenly, in the twinkling of an 
eye, their arms were bound, the cords slipped 
over their heads, the cap drawn over their 
eyes, the spring of the bolt touched, and, 
without one instant’s warning, or one word of 
prayer or benediction, they fell, and swung be- 
tween sky and earth. 

“In the name of Heaven! why have you done 
this wicked thing?” asked the terribly-shocked 
minister, who was altogether unprepared for 
the suddenness of the execution. . 

“Tn another five minutes, an would 
have been made at rescue,” answered that 
official. 


and gal- 


spoiled the Christmas festivities 
than were immediately connected 
fferers. Jf the peader cares to follow 


joined by the depnty marshal, who beought np | 


sad fortunes of the survivors, I have only to} 


and beautiful country home in East Feliciana, 
Major Hewitt is a “sadder,” and, let us hope, “; 
wiser man,” since he no longer closes his 

to the eomplaints of his suffering people. 


mean to say, that in all the scenes, word fol- 


down, th generally the language used has 


for the causes and in the manner related. Be: 
means of minute information were very good. 
The tragedy occurred but a few years 
neighborhood with which I am familiar. It 
excited at the time great local interest, but 
never probably got beyond “mere mention” in 
= but the local papers, In relating it, I hay 


not colored the truth with any adventiti 
hue of fancy. The subject was too 
in its dark sorrow, for such trifling. Only, 
the sake of some survivors, a change of na 
anda ‘slight change of localities has be 
deemed proper. ee 
And now, wére the t: forms. 
subject of thie nerrative ai ed case, or 
were it even a rare instance, or had“ it grown 
out of the ordinary circumstances, passions 
temptations, and trials, of human nature, it ha 
been scarcely worth while to relate it. But it 
had none of these characteristics. Such catas- 
trophes are not unfrequent in the section of 
country where this occurred. And it grew out 
of that falsest and most trying relation that hu- 
man beings can sustain tewards each other— 
that of owner and chattel. 
* The late Dr. Channing, in closing the intro- 
duction to one of his Lectures on Slavery, after 
having said—“ This claim of property in a hu- 
man being is altogether false, groundless. No 
such right of man in man can exist. A human 
being cannot be justly owned. To hold and 
treat him as property is to inflict a great wrong, 
to incur the guilt of oppression ’—adds, “ This 
position there is difficulty in maintaining, on 
account of its exceeding obviousness. It is too 
plain for proof. To defend it, is like trying to 
confirm a self-evident truth. To find arguments 
is not easy, because an argument is something 
clearer than the proposition to be sustained.” 
What other mind, in dealing with this subject, 
has not felt the same strange embarrassment ? 
And what, then, is left the story-writer, but to 
illustrate the manifest wrong, by exhibiting, as 
the opportunity offers, such bitter fruit of the evil 
as falls under personal observation ? 








For the Nationa] Era. 
THE LADY MARY’S TALE, 


BY ALBERT SUTLIFFE. 
The Lady Mary tells a tale 
To her fairer sister, Alice; 
She tells it in the jessamine bower, 
In the shadow of the palace. 


‘The garden wall is dark behind, 
In the night of the grape-vine shadow, 
A path leadeth down to a wicket blind, 
And through it to the meadow. 


Tis the yellow autumn time, 
Faintly the winds are sighing, sighing ; 
Off from the golden crests of the trees 
The sunset is dying. 


*T wixt the glow and *twixt the gloom, 
The castle, solid, and tall, and roomy, 

Ready for peace, or ready for war, 
Stands spectral and gloomy. 


And the Lady Mary tells her tale 
To her fairer sister, Alice; 

She tells it in the jessamine bower, 
In the shadow of the palace. 


“ In those far-off times of helm and plume, 
When knights were fond and ladies fair, 

The lance’s gleam lit the nation's gloom,~ | 
With a beauty true and rare. f 


“Then the eyes that shone brightest on tourney days, 
Were the lamps of love at night; 

And the forms that rode safest in tilting frays, 
Knelt down beneath their light.” 


Still the night is settling down, 

Bringing a wind from the distant mountains ; 
Sullen the plashing waters fall, 

In the gurgling fountains. 


And a bank of mist is edging up, 
Not as high as the garden wall; 

And it hides the stars that are going to set, 
Like a funeral pall. 


“Then a pair of fine blue maiden eyes, 
And a crown of golden hair, 

Did win the knight of the silver helm, 
To woo him a lady fair. 


“Then he wooed and won, as a bold knight should ; 
And many a tilting day, 

The golden tress that he wore on his breast, 
It bore him through the fray. 


* But a younger sister, with bluer eyes, 
And locks of yellower gold, 

As a rose unfoldeth leaf by leaf, 
Did gradually unfold.” 


*Tis the winds that roar afar, 
Sweeping under the wildwood arches ; 
Borderers croszing with haste and hate, 
The north country marches. 


One by one the stars go out, 
Drowned under a sea of vapor ; 

Now the moon, wi’' a girdle of pearl, 
Pales like a taper, 


“Then the knight he changed, as a base knight should; 
And with simpers, and jewels, and sighs, 

He wooed the sister of fairer curls, 
With the love deeps in her eyes. 


‘“ But the elder maiden burned with hate ; 
And when the solemn fall 

Swept into heaps the hueless leaves, 
In the nooks of the garden wall, 


“Deep in the shadow of the vine, 
With words and kisses kind, 

She gave to her sister, for true-love Boon, 
A peach with a golden rind.” 


Ave Maria, Mother of God, 
Listen, and guard from every danger, 
The flock on the hil] and on the moor, 
The benighted stranger! 


Ancient pines in the castle yard, 
Mournfully sighing and mournfully surging; 
And the moon, like a ship in a raging sea, 
Her pathway is urging. 


“ But the younger, dazed with a sudden dark, 
Swooned dead in the very place; 

And the elder smiled as she stooped to mark 
The death hues on her face, 


“ But thou, sweet Alice, my love, my pearl, 
Thou seest the glad stars fail ; 

Now tell me, ere the deep dark comes, 
What thinkest thou of my tale?” 


“J think,” the Lady Alice said, 
With a voice of faintest sound, 

“f think a sister's best life-blood, _ 
Poor balm for a true-love wound. 


“For sore are strokes in the daylight given, 
And dagger-thrusts are keen ; 

But sorer and keener, in the dirk, 
Falls g sister's hand, | ween.” 


The Lady Mary’s face grew dark, 
As the flying clouds above her; 

“Thou art the sister with fairer hair, 
And the talse knight is thy lover. 


“ Bat J would not strike in the dark like her, 
Without a warning given ; 

So I softened the pains of death with a tale, 
And smoothed thy pathway to Heaven. 


“ And thus I strike with a golden blade, 
And soothe thee with a kiss; 

And, like a shadow, I track thy steps, 
To the upper realms of bliss. 


“Thou wilt leave the pearly gates ajar, 
Bat I shal! not go in; 
I shall only spy the golden streets, 
_ And the angels free from sin.” 


Sot Sie hens game 


Now through the wicket there cometh one, 
With a heedful step and eye ; 














He standeth aghast at corpses jwajn, 
That jn his pathway lie. 


One word more. The tragic story, in which 
I have endeavored to interest you, is, in all its | 
essential features, strictly true. Not that 


lowed word precisely in the order here set} 
been faithful to the letter, and always to the} — 


irit, of the facts. Valentine and Governor | 
lived, suffered, sinned, and finally together died, | 


, ina} 


Teh 


ivered “a fouiil: unvarnished tale,” and haye} 
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DAY, APRIL 17, 


i “a : ae * es 
_ Down from the closely-woven clouds. 
4 "ie take Snow is falling, falling; 


And the.egger wind in crannies and rifts 
} — Isshrieking and calling. 


~ Braying out like a trumpet cali— 
Sinking and dying to fearful whispers— 
While the bell of the chapel over all 
Is cAlling to vespers. : 


‘Loud or low, inthe dark and —— 
The wind doth all the grieving; 

While the drifts, like the fingers of Charity, 
Area white shroud weaving. 


’ For the National Exa, . 
WHAT IT COSTS TO KNOW A COUNTESS. 





BY MRS. BELL SMITH, 
PART It. 


In getting upoa a favorite theme, I have 
wandered from the little incident L.sat out to 


| relate, which goés to show what it cast to know 


4 French Countess... 
« Our two friends might have lived out their 
‘elegant life, with great comfort to their 
LU UE bavvscatwd Mteadey Let dey | 

were smitten, like all of our unhappy country 
people, with an insane desire to know some of 
the European aristocracy. And what a luxury 
one of the European aristocracy is to an Amer- 
ican, I propose setting forth. 
One night, at the Opera, Percival was staring 
at the house, and practicing with his eye-glass, 
when he started, waked up Drayton, and beg- 
ged him to look at the lady in the fifth loge 
from the stage. Drayton did look, and ex- 
claimed, “superb,” and slept no more. The 
lady in question certainly appeared well, thus 
framed in and lit up. She was inclined to 
stoutness, not more, however, than goes to 
make up what men call “a magnificent crea- 
ture.” It gave roundness to the snowy shoul- 
ders—a fullness to the bust, without spoiling the 
figure—while the perfect neck rose above the 
plump arms, holding easily and gracefully a 
head that an artist might paint as that of Ju- 
dith. The features were regular, the chin prom- 
inent, the lips full, eyes large and lustrous, 
while over all fell the raven hair, dressed as 
only a French coiffeur can dress that beauti- 
ful yet troublesome article. And diamonds 
were on the rounded arms, the snowy shoul- 
ders, the columned neck, and sparkled like fire- 
flies in her night of a head. By her side sat a 
stout gentleman, with a profusion of beard, a 
profusion of frogs on a coat faced with black 
velvet, a decoration, a profusion of gold chain, 
and diamond ring. He, too, had regular fea- 
tares, resting quietly under a head with a bald 
spot, looking like an egg in a crow’s nest. 

For once, our friend Dungleson was delight- 
ed with the Opera. He could scarcely remove 


his eyes from the fair occupant of Loge No. 5, 
counting from the Emperor’s box. He waken- 
ed Drayton repeatedly, by punching him; and 
when Drayton waked, he heard only an excla- 
mation. Il Trovatore found an end at last, and 
Dungleson dragged his friend into the lobby, to 
see his divinity pass out, and, if possible, follow 
her. They saw the beautiful face, under a 
superb opera cloak, flash by like a vision of 
delight. They hurried through the crowd, mind- 
less of the cries of “Sacre” and “ Imbecile,” 
and arrived before a coach just in time to see 
the comtinuations of a supposed coat, with vel- 
vet facings and a decoration, disappear in at 
the door. The door was banged to with that 
aristocratic ring pertaining only to a coach 


with arms on the panel, a footman mounted by 


‘ “ 1n 
ngleson sprang on behind. “hs there was 
a place for a footman, and no footman in the 
19 Dungleson passed the police as such, 
e carriage whirled into rue Neuve St. Au- 
gustin, then followed rne dela Paix to Place 
Vendéme, where Dungleson, looking up, saw 
the columned, bronzed Napoleon gazing quiet- 


ly at the stars; from Place Vendéme, in -rde 


astiglione and rue Rivoli, to Place de la Con- 
corde, where the fountains did not play, and the 
obelisk made our hero think of Egypt; and he 
found himself sweeping along the Champs 
Elysées, soon saw the Arc de Triomphe at his 
right; then the country all about him. This 
was more of an excursion, at midnight, than he 
cared to take. But he was in for it, and so 
held on, taking good note of his route, for by 
that route he was to return. 

The anxiety was uncalled for, as he did not 
have to find his way back that night. The 
carriage continued for an hour, when it sud- 
denly was pulled up, and the footman, jumping 
down, sang out, “ Cordon.” Prudence dictated 
to Dungleson a proper place to jump off; but 
he held on, and heard the gates swing to be- 
hind, as they rolled along the gravel carriage- 
way, lined with trees trimmed almost to death, 
to a circular road before the door, where Dun- 
gleson jumped off, and hid himself in the shrub- 
bery. From the coach issued two muffled fig- 
ures, who entered the house. The carriage 
was driven away, and Percival was alone. 
Satisfying himself upon this point, he csutious- 
ly approached the mansion. The drawing-room 
windows, from which now came a light, were 
some distance from the ground; and our friend, 
clambering upon a rack built for vines, looked 
in, The sight was unexpected. He saw a 
tall, sandy-haired man unroll himself. He was 
a very tall gentleman, very tall indeed, with a 
good-humored, quizzical expression playing 
over his features, as if ready at any moment 
to gather into a hearty laugh. The lady was a 
ational lady, well to do, certainly, so far 
as fair looks went, but not the beautiful un- 
known our hero was in pursuit of, His con- 
templation of this domestic scene was suddenly 
interrupted by some one opening and then shut- 
ting the front door. Percival discovered, with- 
out the help of much thinking, that he had 
followed up the wrong game, and, getting down, 
prepared to withdraw from a quarter which had 
suddenly Jost all interest to him. To leave 
the grounds he had so imprudently invaded, 
was not of easy accomplishment. By dint of 
creeping and stealing along, he arrived at a 
high wall, surrounding the grounds. A French- 
man’s idea of a country residence is a lofty 
stone house, surrounded by a high stone wall. 
These walls are built to destroy the prospect, 
and shut out intruders; so our hero found the 
inside of this one thickly covered with vines, 
and 2 trellis work built to support them. Per- 
cival hesitated about climbing ; but his hesita- 
tion was brought to an abrupt termination by 
a fierce, low growl, and then a loud bark, from 
si English mastiff, that had tracked him from 
the house. He sprang up the side, just in time 
to escape. He gained the top without much 
difficulty, when he was met by a new trouble. 
He had missed the proper direction ; and on 
the other side of the wall upon which he sat 
perched was another enclosure, with a wall 

uite ag high, and without vines. To gain the 
road, he would have to make the coruer, some 
twenty paces off. This was by no means of 
easy accomplishment. The wall was pointed 
on top. Nothing daunted, he commenced the 
perilous feat. Below, the dog was making a 
terrible noise, tearing the vines, and barking 
with a fierceness and strength of a dozen ordi- 
nary dogs, “ Confound the beast!” said Per- 
cival; “he'll awaken the neighborhood. Poor 
fellow! Good dog!” but the animal only 
barked the more furiously. 

“ Qui vala?” squealed a thin, French voice. 

“What's up now? Hallo, there, you thief,” 
chimed in a Englisk. bass. nae 

n, bring me my gun. sa 
fellow on the wall.” sy tee 

Then followed a confused rushing to and fro, 
while our friend, without responding to the ques- 
per made greater efforts to reach the corner, 
which he did, hearing the porte cochére bang 
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‘back of a huge valet, who had run out for the 


purpose of ee the bold intruder. The 
shock knocked > memes down; but he 
scrambléd up, and Percival, thinking the in- 
cumbent much the better position, knocked 
him down again, and g to run along the 
road. But hia flight was speedily arrested, by 
& stern command, ordering him to stop, or be 
leson turned about, and quietly 
- Marched into the house between 
eae Stead wy ee re a gun, the 
Ce) ‘ 
tioning him . Frew o © former began ques 
Speak English, if you please,” said Perci- 
val, as I perceive you are an Englishman.” 
Very well, then. Now, what the devil were 
you Fokn my enclosure ?” 
_ “You know all that I did, sir. How I came 
in it, is what I presume you wish to know. I 
followed you from the opera, under the impres- 
sion that yours was the carri of a beautiful 
French lady that I saw there. Before I was 
aware of my mistake, T found myself shut up 
in your grounds. That is my name; there is 
my cong 5 . and : you ry to know more, 
inquire of Messrs. Green & Co., my bankers 
or Mr. H. Mr. Tor Mes. 0.7 7 , 
TOIT ey 1h Rg ee Mh nen ALL Od 
mentioned was'an intimate friend of the Eng- 
lishman, or,as I should write, Irishman, for such 
he turned out to be; and, as Dungleson spoke, 
he burst into a roar of merry laughter, which 
seemed to be without end. Percival, in his 
opera cap, white neckcloth, kid gloves, and 
cloak, was certainly a queer specimen of a 
burglar. 

“TI beg pardon for laughing, sir, as I do for 
having attempted to bring you down with small 
shot. But this is so very extraordinary—very 
extraordinary indeed. But come, my horses 
have been out too much for another trip +o 
Paris, and I must beg of you to accept a bed 
here, and to-morrow we will see what can be 
done.”’ 

A presentation to the lady of the house was 
followed by a substantial supper, and, after, 
Percival was left to dream over the fair un- 
known and his strange adventure. Next morn- 
ing, after coffee, he was driven to town, having 
made a very narrow escape and some exceed- 
ingly pleasant acquaintances. 

This strange adventure led, not only to a 
knowledge of a most delightful family, but to 
something more, as my little story will reveal. 
The warm weather approached, and the new- 
made friends announced their intention to oc- 
cupy a cottage they had engaged at Trouville, 
the fashionabe bathing-place of France, and 
they urged the young gentlemen to try sea- 
bathing in the same neighborhood. It required 
very little’ persuasion, and in a few weeks our 
friends found themselves duly installed. Not 
easily, however—for Trouville is a new place, 
and excessively crowded. With some difficulty, 
they discovered a hotel promising all that could 
be wished. It was a huge, rambling affair, 
built of slight material, on the seashore. Dun- 
gleson, yet remembering his fair opera vision, 
was of a poetical temperament, and stipulated 
for a room looking on the bay, which was grant- 
ed him, and the young man was favored with a 
wide stretch of desolate sands, over which the 
sea rolled, with, at times, a solitary bather 
making himself miserable. The attractions of 
the house were numerous. First came a billiard 
room, quite monopolized by a smatt crowd of 
moustached youths, who seemed to be on very 
excellent terms with themselves—devoting their 
entire lives to the thrilling pursuit of brandy 
and billiards. Then came a reading room, 
where the English papers were said to be re- 
ceived; but as none ever came, except an odd 
half number of a Pictorial Times, the announce- 
ment was passed over as an unpleasant fiction; 
and the lodgers contented themselves with the 
dullest of Paris journals, which came regularly, 
with nothing in it. And, lastly, a table d’hote, 
which, strange to say, was numbered with the 
attractions; and the proprietor assured our 
friends that a’aocial re-union of the most ele- 
vated character made the dinner charming. 
Dungleson and Drayton tried the billiards, and 
failed ; sought the reading room, and after turn- 
ing over the half-number of the Pictorial before 
mentioned, and reading, with some labor, the 
French journal, broke down dismally. They 
then endeavored to amnse themseives by a walk 
on the sands, and found it as heavy as their 
other experiments at enjoyment. 

“Really,” said Augustus, “this promises to 
be a more extensive bore than Paris.” 

They little dreamed, at this moment of dark 
despondency, that a busy future was opening 
before them. Such is life—but I- won't moral- 
ize. Itis heavy reading. Our friends worried 
down, by severe work, the three hours before 
dinner. Dungleson smoked and dreamed— 
Drayton slept and dreamed ; and both disposed 
of an entire hour in dressing for dinner. Dun- 
gleson had his French valet, Drayton his Eng- 
lish groom, and they secured some comfort out 
of a bit of conversation with these worthies, 

“ Je ne trouve pas cette ressort trés amusante, 
Frangois.” 

Frangois shrugged his shoulders, and went 
off into an enumeration of all the nobility to 
be found in and about Trouville. 

“Rather heavy here, Tom,” said Drayton, 
imitating, in his manner and tone, the English 
spoken by “perfidious Albion,” to his groom, 
who appeared with boots and coat for dinner. 

“Not exactly the dodge, yer honor; but 
Prince Murat and Prince Bonaparte, that one 
of your country, will be down next week with a 
bloody lot of good horses, and that'll lighten it 
up a bit.” 


LETTER FROM COL. FREMONT TO GOV. ROB- 
INSON. 7 


New York, 176 Seconp Avenve, 
March 17, 1856. 

My Dear Sir: Your letter of February 
reached me in Washington some time since, J 
read it with much satisfaction. It was a great 
pleasure to find that you retained so lively a 
recollection of our intercourse in California. 
But my own experience is, that permanent and 
valuable friendships are most often formed in 
contests and struggles. Ifa man has good points, 
then they become salient, and we know each 
other suddenly. . 

Thad hoth heep thinking and speaking of 
you latterly. The Banks balloting in the House 
and your movements in Kansas had naturally 
carried my mind back to our one hundred and 
forty odd ballots in California, and your letter 
came seasonably and fitly to complete the con- 
nection. We were defeated then; but that con- 
test was only an incident in a great struggle, 
and the victory was deferred, not lost, You 
have carried to another field the same ge 
with coyrage and ability to maintain it; and I 
make you my sincere congratulations on your 
success—incomplete so far, but destined in the 
end to triumph absolutely. 

I had been waiting to see what shape the 
Kansas question would take in Congress, that 
I might be enabled to give you some views in 
relation to the probable result. Nothing yet 
has been accomplished; but J am satisfied that 
jn the end Qongress will take efficient measures 
to lay before the American People the exact 
truth concerning your affairs. Neither you nor 
I can have any doubt what verdict the People 
will pronounce, upon a truthful exposition. It 
is to be feared, from the proclamation of the 
President, that he intends to recognise the usurp- 
ation in Kansas as the legitimate Government, 
and that its sedition law, the test oath, and the 
means to be taken to expel its people as gliens, 
will all directly or indirectly he supported by 
the army of the United States. Your position 
will undoubtedly be difficult, but you know I 
have great confidence in your firmness and 
prudence. When the critical moment arrives, 
you must act for yourself—no man can give 
you counsel. A true man will always find his 
best counsel in that inspiration which a good 
cause never fails to give him at the instant of 
trial. All history teaches us that results 
are ruled by a wise Providence, and we are but 
units in the great plan, Your action will be 
as they present themselves, 
nd at this distance I can only say that I sym- 
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cordially with you; and ou 
Paget | ‘ that, as 
were | by the Nullifjers in C a, I 


makes to me, 
tion with the Presidency, came from the 
disposition of friends, 
therefore, call for any action from us. 


that I am really and 
renewal of our old friendship, or rather 


truly, 
Gov. Charles Robinson, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 
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have every disposition to stand by you in the 
saine way in your battle with them in Kansas. 
You see that what I have been saying is more 
a reply to the suggestions which your condition 
} than any answer to your letter, 
which more particularly regards myself. The 
notices which Pte had seen of me, in connec- 


partial 


who think of me more 
flatteringly than I do of myself, and do not, 
Repeating 
sincerely gratified in the 


in the 


expression of it, which I hope will not hereafter 
have so long an interval, I am yours, very 
J.C. Fremont. 


CONGRESSIONAL PRINTING EXTRAVAGANCE. 


The remarks of Mr. Nichols, of Ohio, the 
chairman of the House Committee on Print- 
ing, upon the Deficiency bill, exhibit in a 
striking light the increased extravagance of 
Congress in the matter of book-printing. ‘The 
deficiency items of printing expenses alone, 
sand dollars, with the prospect of a large in- 
crease in the year ensuing. Among the most 
noticeable jobs enumerated were the publica- 
tion, ordered last session, of Commodore Per- 
ry’s Report on Japan, the Pacific Railroad Re- 
ports, and the Reports of Lieutenant Gilliss, 


by the 


Superintendent of Public Printing. These es- 


First we have the Pacific Railroad Reports. 
These Reports are estimated to make six quarto 
volumes, one. of which has been completed. 
The Senate has ordered the printing of '2,400 
copies, and the House 11,520 copies, making 
23,920 copies of each, of six volumes, or 143,520 


The cost of the first volume, which contains 


- $12,812 88 





‘Paper - : : : - 21,288 91 
Binding - - : - 18,956 28 
$53,058 07 


Upon the cost of the first volume is based 
the following estimate of the entire work, to 


Letter-press printing + - $76,877 28 
Paper - - - - - 127,773 46 
Binding - - - - 113,737 68 


Estimated cost of engraving - 239,200 00 


$557,588 42 
Here we see considerably more than one- 


ngs. 


Commodore Perry’s Report on Japan, it is 
estimated, will make four quarto volumes, at 
an average cost of twenty dollars per copy, 
The Senate has ordered the print- 


12,020 


copies, making 18,420 copies, or 73,600 volumes. 


ws: 


- $32,196 00 


Paper--  «® - : - 42,336 00 
Engravings - *« - 233,400 00 
Binding . 60,008 00 


For 73,600 volumes, complete $368,000 00 


nearly 


The narrative portion of the Report of Lieu- 
tenant Gilliss has Leen completed, in two quarto 
There were 6,400 copies printed for 


House, 


making 13,920 copies, or 27,840 volumes. The 
- $10,383 68 


Paper - : - - - 13,639 49 
Engravings - ~~ - - 37,049 96 
Binding : . - - 22,259 20 


$93;532 33 


The residue of this work—comprising me- 
teorological ard other observations—is esti- 


There 
copies, 


| and for the House 3,520 copies, making 5,920 
copies of each volume, or 23,680 volumes in all. 


Letter-press printing - - $36,960 00 
Paper - - : : - 13,408 00 
Binding . : - - 19,168 00 
Cost of the four volumes - $69,536 00 


33 





$152,868 33 

It will be seen from the above instances 
that the quarto form adopted by Congress for 
such publications, and the engravings, account 


outlay. 


Congress has set up an immense publishing 


lithog- 


raphers, if not the public, are certainly ma- 


ad these Reports been sent to New York, 
to be printed by any of our large publishing 
houses, they would have cost about one-fourth 
the money, or less; but then the favorite print- 
ers and engravers of the Government would 
not be pleased with the arrangement, and of 
course, therefore, it is impracticable. Many, if 
not most, of the miscellaneous documents 
printed by Congress, at an annual expense of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, would be 
sapplied by our publishers at the ordinary 
price of books of equal bulk; in other words, 
the publishers would take the risk of the pub- 
lication upon themselves, for the privilege of 
selling copies to the trade. But that would 
interfere with the favorites who need the job, 


aste of 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE IN SPAIN. 


[Translated for the Evening Post, from the Madrid Cor- 


J 


With regard to the affair of the Protestant 
Minister whose presence at Barcelona letely 
caused so much agitation in Spain, M. 
Minister of Grace and Justice, has just address- 
ed to the Presidents of all the tribunals throngh- 


Arios, 


worthy 


of being cited. M. Arios, acting evidently un- 
der clerical influence that has somehow or other 
been brought to bear mere him, was neverthe- 


in the 


Gaceta. I give you the exact text of the paper 


among 


the circular letters which formerly emanated 


Queen, 


that efforts have been made in certain quarters 
of the Peninsula to teach and propagate doc- 
trines at variance with the sacred dogmas of 
our true faith, and contrary to what is professed 
and taught by the holy Catholic, Apostolic, and 
Roman Church. Her Majesty’s Government 
is firmly resolved to display the utmost_rigor 
towards those Spaniards and foreigners who 
may seek under any pretext whatever to break 
up or disturb that religious unity to which Di- 


should 


owe her prosperity, and on which reposes (it 


of the 


Constitution which is to govern the Monarchy. 
Therefore, Mr. Presidant, you will be pleased 
to adopt measures in concert with the political, 
ministrative, and ecclesiastical authorities, 
for preventing, at all hazards, so enormous a 


tu ex- 


cite the geal of the public functionaries, who are 


are to 


proceed officially against any whom they may 


integ- 
under- 


e piety of the Queen will suita- 


acea- 


sions by public officers, in like manner an ex- 


emplary punishment will be his who bet-ays 
anything like jadiiierence or culpable tolerance, 


The rose of Florida, the mos’ beautiful of 


Para- 


SPEECH OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD 
FOR THE 
IMMEDIATE ADMISSION OF KANSAS INTO 
THE UNION. 


Senate of the United States, April 9, 1856. 


Mr. Present: To obtain empire is easy and 
common ; to govern it well is difficult and rare in- 
deed. I salute the Congress ot the United States in 
the exercise of its most important function, that 
of extending the Federal Constitution over added 
domains, and I salute especially the Senate in the 
most august of all its manifold characters, itself 
a Congress of thirty-one free, equal, sovereign 
States, assembled to decide whether the majestic 
and fraternal circle shall be opened to ceceive 
yet another free, equal, and sovereign State. 

The Constitution prescribes only two qualifica- 
tions for new States, namely—a substantial civil 
community, and a republican Government. Kan- 
sas has both of these. 

The circumstances of Kansas, and her relations 
towards the Union, are peculiar, anomalous, and 
deeply mteresting. The United States acquired 
the province of Louisiana, (which included the 
present Territory of Kansas,) from France, in 
1803, by a.treaty, in which they agreed that its 
inhabitants should be incorporated into the Fed- 

ee Mey - Bib Be 8 

cording to the principles of the Constitution, to 
the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and 
immunities, of citizens of the United States. 
Nevertheless, Kansas was in 1820 assigned as a 
home for an indefinite period to several savage 
Indian tribes, and closed against immigration and 
all other than aboriginal civilization, but not 
without a contemporancous pledge to the Ameri- 
can people and to mankind, that neither Slavery 
nor involuntary servitude should be tolerated 
therein forever. In 1854, Congress directed a remo- 
val of the Indian tribes, and organized and opened 
Kansas to civilization, but by the same act re- 
scinded the pledge of perpetual dedication to 
Freedom, and substituted for it another, which de- 
clared that the [future] people of Kansas should 
be left perfectly free to establish or to exclude 
Slavery, as they should decide through the action 
of a republican Government which Congress 
modeied and authorized them to establish, under 
the protection of the United States. Notwith- 
standing this latter pledge, when the newly asso- 
ciated people of Kansas, in 1855, were proceed- 
ing with the machinery of popular elections, in the 
manner prescribed by Congress, to choose legisla- 
tive bodies for the purpose of organizing that 
republican Government, armed bands of invaders 
from the State of Missouri entered the Territory, 
seized the polls, overpowered or drove away the 
inhabitants, usurped the elective franchise, de- 
posited false and spurious ballots without regard 
to regularity of qualification or of numbers, pro- 
cured official certificates of the result by fraud 
and force, and thus created and constituted legis- 
lative bodies to act for and in the name of the 
people of the Territory. These legislative bodies 
afterward assembled, assumed to be a legitimate 
Legislature, set forth a code of municipal laws, 
created public cffices and filled them with officers 
appointed for considerable periods by themselves, 
and thus established a complete and effective 
foreign tyranny over the people of the Territory. 
These high-handed transactions were consumma- 
ted with the expressed purpose of establishing 
African Slavery as a permanent institution within 
the Territory by force, in violation of the natural 
rights of the people solemn!:- guarantied to them 
by the Congress of the United States. The Pres- 
ident of the United States has been an accessory 
to these political transactions, with f«!l complicity 
in regard to the purpose for which they were 
committed. He has adopted the usurpation, and 
made it his own, and he is now maintaining it 
with the military arm of the Republic. Thus Kan- 
sas has been revolutionized, and shc now lies sub- 
jugated and prostrate at the foot of the President 
ef the United States, while he, through the agency 
of a foreign tyranny established within her bor- 
ders, is forcibly introducing and establishing 
Slavery there, in contempt and defiance of the 
organic law. These extraordinary transactions 
have been attended by civil commotious, in 
which property, life, and liberty, have been ex- 
posed to violence, and these commotions still con- 
tinue to threaten not only the Territory itself, but 
atso the adjacent States, with the calamities and 
disasters of civil war. 
I am fully aware of the gravity of the charges 
against the President of the United States which 
this statement of the condition and relations of 
Kansas imports. 1 shall proceed, without fear 
and without reserve, to make them good. The 
maxim, that a sacred veil must be drawn over 
the beginning of all Governments, does not hold 
under our system. I shall first call the accuser 
into the presence of the Senate—then examine 
the defences which the President has made—and, 
last, submit the evidences by which he is con- 
victed. 

The people of Kansas know whether these 
charges are true or false. They have adopted 
them, and, on the ground of thc high political 
necessity which the wrongs they have endured, 
and are yet enduring, and the dangers through 
which they have already passed, and the perils to 
which they are yet exposed, have created, they have 
provisionally organized themselves as a State, and 
that State is now here, by its two chosen Senators 
and one Representative, standing outside at the 
doors of Congress, applying to be admitted into 
the Union, as a means of relief indispensable for 
the purposes of peace, freedom, and safety. This 
new State is the President’s responsible accuser. 
The President of the United States, without 
waiting for the appearance of his accuser at the 
capital, anticipated the accusations, and submitted 
his defences against them to Congress. The firs 
one of these defences was contained in his annua} 
message, which was communicated to Congresa 
on the 30th of December, 1855. I examine it. 
You shall see at once that the President’s mind 
was oppressed—was full of something, too large 
and »urdensome,to be concealed, and yet too 
critical to be told. ; ‘ 
Mark, if you pleaso, the state of the case at 
that time. So early as August, 1855, the peo- 
ple of Kansas had denounced the Legislature. 
They had at voluntary elections chosen Mr. A. H. 
Reeder to represent them in the present Congress, 
instead of J. W. Whitfield, who held a certificate 
of election under the authority of the Legislature. 
They had also, on the 23d day of October, 1855, 
by similar voluntary elections, constituted at 
Topeka an organic Conv<ntion, which framed a 
Constitution for the projected State. They had 
also, on the 15th of December, 1855, at similar 
voluntary elections, adopted that Constitution, 
and its tenor was fully knowa. It provided for 
elections to be held throughout the new State on 
the 15th of January, 1856, to fill the offices 
created by it, and it also required the Executive 
and Legislative officers, thus to be chosen, to 
assemble at Topeka on the 4th day of March, 
1856, to inaugurate the new State provisionally, 
and to take the necessary means for the appoint 
ment of Senators, who, together with a Repre~ 
sentative already chosen, should submit the Con~ 
stitution to Congress at an early day, and 
apply for the admission of the State of Kan- 
sas into the Union. Ail these proceedings had 
been based on the grounds that the Territorial 
authorities of Kansas had been established by 
armed foreign usurpation, and were nevertheless 
sustained by the President of the United States. 
A constitutional obligation required the President 
“to give tovCongress,” in his annual message, 
“information of the state of ihe Union.” Here 
is all “the information” which the President 
gave to Congress concerning the events in Kansas, 
and its relations to the Union: 

“In the Territory of Kansas there have been 
‘ acts prejudicial-to good order, but as yet none 
‘have occurred under circumstances to justify 
‘the interposition of the Federal Executive. 
‘That could only be in case of obstruction to 
‘ Federal law, or of organized resistance to Terri- 
torial law, assuming the character of insurrec- 
‘ tion, which, if it should occur, it would be my 
‘duty promptly to overcome and suppress. — I 
cherish the hope, however, that the occurrence 
of any such untoward event will be prevented 
by the sound sense of the people of the Terri- 
tory, who, by its organic law, possessing the 
right to determine their own domestic institu- 
tions, are entitled, while deporting themselres 
peacefully, to the free exercise of that right, and 
must be protected in the enjoyment of it, with- 
out interference on the part of the citizens of 
oe lies, that no invasion 
inform es, 
en tion ergy? has been committed 
, 
vithin. the Territory by strangers ; and that the 
visional State tion now going forward 
pro . 
is not only unnecessary, but alse prejudicial to 
insurrection 


A a ae 


and 
Kansas with threat, that the Presi- 
ie ge ‘avercome and suppress” them. Tt 








: (See Fourth Page.) 
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hat I shall ever say, or ask the Sen- 
= = oboe else, to believe that Iam a loyal 
7 an to the Union of the United States; but, 
man jes I give the honorable Senator no- 
tice, that 
harmony 


that they may be delivered from a usurpation 
and tyranny which is intolerable to free men, 
and can be submitted to by slaves only.” 


said of Crittenden, there is nothing mean in his 


error, he makes worthy amends. 


Mr. Benjamin, the vivacious Senator from rw © 


. : Alabama, was appointed 
upen the chirograpby of the spurious memo- | > 44's ejection. 

rial; he denounced, in the most fluent style, | Some two years or more 
the “outlaws” of Kansas, and the clergy who Southern district court was 


had profaned the sacred desk to encourage Loe 


Louisiana, delivered a lawyer-like harangue 


Mr. Seward, who had, the day before, arraign- 


it only 


uttered sw 
ger which they had not courage to face. In reply 


its absence. Mr. Rusk also reminded General 


much to his politeness—a rebuke which the 
Michigan Senator received with characteristic 


er’s pun upon the word Killam, at a late meet- 
compared the conduct of such @ “ priest” with 
ed his dislike to an arraignment beside Lord 


agreeable old gentleman.” 


memorialists, but had presented their petition 
as a thing of course. Now, however, having 


sented to the Senate. Mr. Cass did not conde- 
ation he founded his change of action. 


and Seward, and a plantation homily from Ma- 
son, whose resolution to rescind the order to 








resolution was adopted—yeas 32, nays 3. The 


Harlan, Seward, and Sumner. 





AFFAIRS IN CALIFORNIA. 


fostered by Federal Patronage. 


Mason, the General Commandant at the time 
of his arrival; and although under General 


Persifer F. Smith in military matters, (who had | Pro.Slave 
been ordered there after General Riley -had | pointee of 
sailed,) he became, under authority from Wash- | ted to me, in gybstance, by a ng 
ington, the Civil Governor of California. His apr scars ped oda Object to 
the publication of the facts, although he gave 
Halleck, of the army, a native of Central New | me no caution to this effect. 
About one year 


tivated soldier, was admired for his honesty ag hath gee 


Secretary and chief adviser was Captain H. W. 
York. General Riley, though a rough, uncul- 
and incorruptible integrity, and became, in 


consequence, very popular among the people. 
He was a native of Maryland, but a man of 


national feelings, and with no taint of the ha Ae 
Propagandist. For him, however, we were in- | free State man, too, for the position. 


debted to President Polk, who did not foresee _ and smite sara : 
McAllister, a Southron born and educated, and 
negra question, and sends him 


the future and its consequences. 


In the summer of 1849, a proclamation was | sound on the 
issued by General Riley to the people of Cali- | over th yen ag os ist: S position for life, 
; , * oyer that people there. It is true that Judge 
fornia, to choose Delegates to a Convention, to McAllister had once lived in San accor 
Fis : and there practiced hig profession, but he had 
Constitution, which proved to be a free Consti- | left the State, and gone home io dyoll, and 
tution; and, as such, was adopted by the people probably would never again have*been seen on 
in the fall election, when members were chosen | the _— cogst, had it not been for this ap- 
fp : - | pointmen 
tthe State Legislature. The order for this Such has been the F ede at tathaliminh te: tte 
various appointments, from tide-waiters to 
before Slavery had acquired a footing on the | judicial ahbetd <aaeriaa by the Tsou ha. 
Pacific coast, emanated from General Taylor | ministration in California in fayor of the Slave 
and his Cabinet; and to their wisdom and fore- | Power, and against Freedom. In every politi- 
sight in the matter, ag well as to the faithful | cal convention and election held there, this army 
conduct of General Riley and his Secretary, in | of Federal office-holders, selected with a view 
carrying the order out, is California lapgely in- | to the main issue, are found exerting a control- 
debted, in my opinion, for her present Consti- | ling influence. They debauch the politics, and, 
tution. Had such an order beeni@eferred to a | in some measure, the morals, of the State, and 
later day—even one year later, when the coun- | weigh like a millstone upon every effort of the 
try fell 80 entirely under Southern influence— | people to rise and disen 
the result might have been entirely different ; | @ large number of the appointments alluded to 
and one-half of California, if not the whole, | are disreputable, and some of them absolutely 
might now have been a slave Territory or State, | infamous, and insulting to the people of Cali- 
: This taking matters by the forelock, and an- | fornia, is the common sentiment entertained 
‘icipating, as it were, the gathering strength of | there. There is no hope of a change, until the 
the Southern party on the Pacific, has been | present power is dethroned, and a new Gov- 
often most bitterly condemned by Southern | ernment, of national aims and sympathies, is 
ju tesiding there, and its author or authors | inaugurated at Washington. I may add, that 
been denounced most severely. Thus much, in }'the Territories of Oregon and Washington are 
justice to General Taylor, for the early course | suffering, in a measure, from the same cause, 
' and the same remedy will also bring them re- 
would here remark, that in December, | lief. 


sit in Monterey in September, to form a State 


Constitutional Convention at this early day, 


pursued by him towards California. 


\848"in the same steamer that bore General 


Suith to the Pacific, President Polk dispatched | SPEECHES OF SENATOR WADE, GOY. BRIG. 
HAM, AND OTHERS, AT NEWARK, N.J. 


One of the largest and most enthusiastic po- 
prominent position in Southern litical meetings ever seen in New Jersey was 


» Van Voorhees, a Tennessean, and confi- 
tential friend of his, as. mail sey who, al- 
pa hot a “ fire-eater,” has ever since oc- 
pie & rather 

8 


Lection with the Customs. 


indie 4ppointed Collector, a man of rather polic 


tent * : 
Hoffm,. 2% Under Mr. Fillmore, Judge | ™ | cage aie 


U.8, " of New York city, was appointed 


Man: 
“nj and’, Butler King, Collector, I believe, 


"18; General 
¥ ral Douglas, through Texas or 
Geta was bie Ss. Marebal ; through 
ki 


§ influence, Mr. Mi f chosen temporary 
h ce, Mr. Moore, of New Hamp- 
wage be good man, was appointed Post- | 2°; 


Under P 


One of resident Pierce, Colonel Hammond, | Were reed, 
Doane tis 


tn exican cronies, & Southerner, de- 
tt 

‘Ni n Francisco. 1 
agogie, TJ. Henley, an Indiana man, a dem- 
nd ex? “nscrupulous, a very tool of the 

Gen, 


OD, & Marylander, appoin' 
aun formet!y a Member of Congress from 


tone, Kentucky, was U. 8. District 


winapi temo eens | 
Cie ie gaat ween, ae 
When together in @ mene Sathering a 


a retired valle», and teaching tion 








THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 





if he wants to save the peace and | was turned cut, on some 
of this country, if he wants to see the | too much on the In 

‘jlacs of this Union strengthened, he mast not, | to the notorious Henley, lately 

Pr a preliminary and collateral question like this, | Alta Califo ie e? 
take an issue upon the number of words obliter- | some of his Indian accounts; w 
ated or altered in a petition from the people of | Office, be 
a Territory of the United States, asking, as sup- Colonel 
pliants, to be admitted into the Union, in order “7 ‘ollectorst ip 
Mr. Wall, a man 0 
oeelly identGed ‘with the 
. . > ?) 

Mr. Crittenden was quite disarmed, and; | that ied. Wall was shot, last summer, by some 
without qualification, took back the imputations | ba nditti, below Monterey. His successor I do 
to which his misapprehension had given occ- | not know; he is un u 
sion, disclaiming any unkindness towards the —* enenn. quasiian San. Distonions er 
Senator from New York. Whatever may be re ig renee mee serra Calif aoe 
states. 


composition, and when he discovers himself in| Fon, Milton S. Latham, member of Congress 
(one term) from California, a Northern man, I 


but a thorough disciple of 
ool, having ‘studied law in 
i Collector H 


was given to a brother of 
t present a United 


at Monterey was given toa 
birth, the bounty land bill,so as to embrace those who 


had rendered ero duty for the required) 
time, though not actually mustered into service, 
‘was debated in the affirmative by Mr. Iverson 
of Georgia, and in the negative by Mr. Stuart 
of Michigan and Mr. Adams of Mississippi 
wen, on the arrival of the hour for the specia 
order, the subject was postponed until to-day. 
Mr. Geyer, of Missouri, then proceeded with the 
remarks which he had commenced on the pre- 
ceding day, relative to Kansas affairs, and, after 
briefly recapitulating the points of his speech 
on the da be 

tion of act organizing the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska, the provision in which 
repealing the Missouri Compromise he regarded 
‘| as both right and proper, after = legislation 
of the 1850 ‘relative to our Mexican ac- 
of the State, jurisdiction extending quisitions. 
onteray to San Diego, and sitting at 
them. Los Angeles. _Two able and well-educated 


* : t Aid Societies in the settlement of Kan- 
Mr. Rusk, with true Texan ferocity, assailed young lawyers, ‘as grant Aid Societi 


sas, and gave many reasons why he believed 
Kansas would have become a free State, with- 
out contest, if no Southern antagonism had been 
raised by what he regarded as the undue efforts 
made at the North to prevent the possibility 
even of the introduction of Slavery in that Ter- 
ritory. Mr. G. then proceeded to account for 
the disparity between the Territorial census and 
the votes actuall Ores an ix election, 
which disparity he explained by réferring it to 
the difficulty the f 
a sparsely-settled country, and proceeded to de- 
fend the Missourians who voted in Kansas from 
the charge of perjury at the polls. The legal- 
ity of the Kansas t 

, and the peculiarity of some of its acts was 
offset by equal “curiosities of legislation” 


able as any in the district, 
aot Uninumpiy, andaesionte teebotionteees 
i ident, so that | ¥ niversity, ani idents o ara, 

ed, tried, - he pr netic cas or | Were not, of course, thought of in connection 
caer th his | With the Judgeship. One was a son. of Judge 
Professor Sullivan, (Silliman ?) : with his | Hoar, of Massachusetts; and the other, when in 
Sharpe’s rifle to carry the judgment into execu- | the Legislature, had taken determined ground 
tion He referred to certain Senators who had ron ofthe Sate ne Se di- 
, : i - | vision O State. Moveover, the Angeles 
olling wont; Vil Woe ae a ple, and the people in that section general- 
‘ : y,manted Benjamin Hayes, a lawyer at their 
to this charge, Mr. Seward said that he did not | }.¥ a Missourian, but not a “fire-eater,” and 
boast of his courage, but when an oceasion to | now a State District Judge, who recently gave 
exercise it came, there would be time enongh | that decision in favor of the freedom of the 
for the Senator from Texas to taunt him with sag me: 
“ : . | their wishes nor i 
Cass, that the next time agitators brought their | j, the matter. 
petitions to him, he had better not yield so | in Los Angeles, wh 
1849, and being in 

for him as United States Senator. 
was Ogier, a South Carolinian by birth, and a 
meckness. ; lawyer without learning, or experience, or ap- 
Then followed a rambling disconrse from Mr. plication, his character and associations com- 
Butler, the white-haired Senator of South Car- | manding no respect from the community in 
Kina, He was horrified at Henry Ward Beech- which he dwelt, with only one good qualifica- 
— tion, viz: soundness on the negro question, be- 
’ ing a fanatical propagandist—that man was ap- 
ing for supplying Sharpe's rifles to Kansas, and | pointed by President Pierce to the United 
Btates District ir ro oe aoe ee om 

F . : . | the unwilling people of Southern California, for 
the teachings of Christ. Like Rusk, he express the car wom Ka of his natural life. 
ee h His District Attorney is another pliant fel- 
North, but still thought Lord North “a rather | j4y sound on the negro question, Pacificus 
Orde, a pave < Mesysoe, but who came to 

Gen. Cass rose, in manifest perplexity, to ex- | California from ew Orleans. : 

: ; g i One year ago, this month, Mr. Hinchman 
culpate himself. He did not agree with the year ago, des, oo ther things, to 
secure the appointment of a United States 
Commissioner, to take testimony relative to 
talked again with Col. Lane, who had handed | Jand titles, and thus save the Santa Barbara 
it to him, he was free to say that he thought it sonenenns er ne shen , yg: of f& 

ing one hundred and twenty miles os An- 

not such a document as could properly be pre- po autiew ladle add oe gee 
q missioner of that place. 
scend to inform the Senate on what new inform: | favored in this way, by the appointment of a 
Commissioner. On a Judge Ogier, 
ale | who had the power to make this a 

After further eloquent spzeches from Hale Le-ccdliy and impadently tagtited 
man with the question, whether there were not 
: 2 Abolitionists at Santa Barbara, as if ‘ntimating 
refer the memorial to the Territorial Committee, that the place did not deserve a Commissioner, 
and to relieve the Committee on Printing from ena bg aes of this taint—al cy , in all 
: ‘ - this, to Mr, Hinchman’s course; in the 
its consideration, was before the Senate, that ~ - =f id “division of the State.” Me. HL 
a oe : plainly told this Judge, that, although not an 
Senators voting in the negative were Messrs. | 's politionist in the common sense of the term, 
he was opposed to the division of the State, or 
to any measure which conte 
For the Nationa! Era. or indirectly, the introduction o 
State, as, himself having married into one of 
ish families, - pain sea do 
intiments—How the Pro-Slavery Party is | anything to degrade their social condition, (they 
i beng of mixed blood and dark color,) as the 
, indroduction among them of slaves, perhaps of 
Brevet Brigadier General Riley was ordered | similar complexion, would tend to do; but, he 
to California by President Polk, in the fall of added, if you are so fearful of countenancing 
1848, at a time when that distant Territory are raw any way, = me pagel 
se +m- | you, for the appointment, one of our citizens, 

was regarded as of very little interest or im Lae fe laageer wel &: physicion, Dr. Wallace, 
portance. Sailing round Cape Horn, he reach- | 21) i, so ultra Southern in his feelings, that 
ed Monterey in April, (I think,) 1849, and | he won't read a Northern Keview, {mentioning 
made that place the headquarters, civil and | the _T - one.) vey well, bra’ saye Judge 
ili d-Col. | Ggier, I will appoint him ; and so he made Dr. 
military, of the country. He supersede x 2 Lidderie't So the rights of a portion 
of the citizens of that State were about to be 
denied, through the fanatical 
Judge, protegé o 


ht before him, appointed to the 
States Judgeship. But neither 

were to be consulted 
win had a protegé fliving 
reaching the country in 


e first Legislature, voted | commented on the hostile and revolutionary 


Springs, and as organized in the “ Kansas Le- 
” , 
adjourned, 


then went into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, in the 
chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
billl to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the fiscal year ending June 30, 


the Senate thereto. 


portion of the remarks made a few days since hy 


went to Los A his colleague, [Mr. Smith,] which had reference 


Monterey had been 


the native S 


rejudice of this 
Gwin, and ap- 
he above was communica- 


go, 4 United States Circuit 
ed in Galifornis, ta git at 
Who will be the judge now? 
Very many sound and able lawyers are found 
in that city—men of marked eminence in thei? 
ofesgion. The free State of California should 
ve furnisheg ong of her own citizens, and a 


| themselves. That 





in Californi held at Liberty Hall, in Newark, on Wednes- 
ing time) fills Pim > soe na pe day, bys 9th nag Tt was 3 ee toa sar 
signed by more than two thousand prominen 
.*to the other Federal i citizens of New Jersey, whe were 

( appointments under x ‘ 3 
Oke Taylor, I think Golonel Collier, of vtigt manent be ee ne ap 9 jx oe 


monacnaty 
os jetlich adet er [Mao fee onto 
Marylander peg nea Digg Piggy x by the Republican Convention at Pittsbargh, 
DO Wee. Pierson, of Kssex cn ha 


f Mercer county, Secretary pro tem. 
Senator from Illinois; the 
in the Pacific and one or two other Ex-Senator from New J 
his immoralities, was appointed Col- len, 
speeches were made by Mr. Brigham, 
extreme d, ' of Ohio, and Senator Wade. A Republican 
Titel Rie bi sear nov + amr ae Party was organized, a State Committee a 
‘S. Marshal, pointed, arid the following resolution was : 
Resolved, That we recommend 
SAS alt nee ores [cvaeeaae eres neerg 
; 0 ve - | the f 
a delegates to. the. National 


at Philadelphia on the 17 
candidates for President and V 


: ene ‘ ‘ 
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First “Session. 


gress, 
The proposition to extend the provisions of 


fore, he entered into an examina- 


Mr. G. passed in review the agency of Emi- 


ty of enumerating the population in 


egislature was then assert- 


uoted from the early penal codes of Vermont, 
ew York, and Massachusetts. Mr. G. next 


urposes avowed by the “ Free State party” in 
ansas, as represented in the meeting at Big 


on. 
Mr. Seward obtained the floor, and the Senate 


HOUSE. 
On motion of Mr. Cox, of Kentacky, the House 


1856, the question being on the amendments of 


Mr. Zollicoffer, of Tex:assee, replied to that 


to his own political action. It was a fatal error 
to concede that the Federal Government pos- 
sessed the power to pass the Wilmot Proviso 
and to divide the Territories, declaring that in 
any portion or all of them Slavery should not 
exist forever. When he saw such a man as Mr. 
Buchanan, in a letter recently published in the 
Washington Union, relying upon his association 
with Southern men to justity his having assumed 
that ground, he thought it strengthened the po- 
sition he took in Fedruary last, that it had done 
more damage to the South, and was more dan- 
erons, than the open efforts of A bolitionists, who 
did not respect the constitutional rights of the 
section which he in part represented. When 
Southern men conceded the right of the Federal 
Government to prevent the extension of Slavery 
in the Territories, they left the Northern men— 
almost all of whom regarded that institution as 
a social and political evil—nothing but a ques- 
tion of expediency. 
Mr. Hughston argued against the extension 
of Slavery. He thought the men who were 
seeking to enlarge the limits of involuntary ser- 
vitude more obnoxious to the charge of Black 
Democracy than those who seek to restrain it 
are to the appellation of Black Republicans. 
Mr. Waldron justified the proceedings of the 
Free State party in Kansas, by reference to the 
case of Michigan, referring to the records to 
show that that State had applied for admission 
into the Union, under circumstances similar to 
those under which Kansas made a like request 
to the present Congress, and was admitted by 
a vote of 153 to 45 in the House, President 
Pierce voting in the affirmative, and only eight 
voting in the negative in the Senate. 
Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, understood the 


Michigan had formed a State Constitution and 
asked for admission, and was received into the 
Union, without any authority of law from Con- 
gress. To show that the gentleman was en- 
tirely mjstalen in his assumption, he read from 


prove that each of the five States to be formed 


right to form a permanent Constitution and 
State Government ‘‘ whenever any of the said 


ants therein.” 


United States. 


a Constitution had been formed. - 
Mr. Boyce, of South Carolina, then delivered 


Great Britdin, 
House adjourned, 


Wednesday, April 9, 1856. 
SENATE. 


tain claims. 


poned until Monday next. 
The question of printing the memorial of the 


Mr. Cass the other day) was resumed. 
The Senate then took yp the motion to print 
the memorial presented by Mr. ass, a day or 
two since, from persons composing the self: 
styled Legislature of Kansas. 

Mr, Butler, with some warmth, reiterated his 
objection to the printing of such an arrogant 


free or slave State, provided she came honestly 
in at the proper portal, and did not seek to 


Mason held that the memorial should 
not to be printed under authority of the Senate, 


and moved to lay the motion to print on the 
table. 


order had arrived, he would forbear. 

Mr. Toombs then moved that the further 
the special order ; which was agreed to 
tion of the special order, being the bill to au- 


commencement to the close of his speech. 


After some remarks touching other i 


then adjourned 

HOUSE. 

On motion of Mr. Orr, of South i 
House then went into 


Th State of Ohio was beginning a sys- 
~ & ion in imitation of t that adopted 
b Maseshovet an if these States possessed 
the ify the Constitution of the | when 
country, every other Northern State had the 
same right, and one 
the Constitution whi an 
the right to reclaim their fugitive slaves. Mas- 
sachusettseccupied a position cutsidethe Union, 
and se be represented here, nor should 
one 
benefit. There was no other remedy, for he 
defied gentlemen to point to that clause of the 
Constitution which gave Congress authority to 
coerce a sovereign State. Let States of the 
North go on with their laws repudiating the 
Constitution of the country ; let Congress refuse 
to ignore them in the appropriation bills, and 
continue to treat them on equal terms—the 
South possessed a last resort, and would adopt 
it. ‘That resort was the lew of retaliation, which 
was discussed last winter, not only in Alabama, 
but in every Southern State. They proposed 
to wait to see if Congress would not interpose 
to protect the Constitution in its sanctity and 
the rights of the South, declaring that if this 
should not be done they would take the remedy 
into their own hands, and protect themselves. 
He alluded to the importance of the approach- 
ing Presidential contest, remarking, that if the 
Democratic party, the true exponent of State 
Rights principles, should prevail, the Union 
would be safe ; but if the flag of the black Re- 
publicans should wave in triumph, the history of 
the Confederacy would be written. He loved 
the Union, because under it we had prospered 
and grown from feeble colonies of Great Britain 
to the proud position we at present ovcupied 
before the nations of the earth. There was 
only one way in which the Union could be pre- 
served, and that was by the true conservative 
men of the North, represented by the sound 
National Democracy, and it was their duty to 
wage an unending warfare upon those fanatics 
who were attempting to tear down the pillars of 
the Republic. Put downthis aggressive warfare 
upon the rights of the South; administer the 
Government according to the principles of the 
Constitution; cease agitation, and restore quiet 
to the country; let the blessings of Government 
fall, like the dews of Heaven, equally and alike 
upon all sections of the Union—and every part 
of the country would be found clinging to the 
Constitution as the palladium of their rights, 
and the union of the States as the ark of their 
political safety. 


gentleman from Michigan to have assumed that 


the fifth article of the Ordinance of 1787, to 


out of the Northwestern Territory had the 


States should have sixty thousand free inhabit- 


Mr. Waldron replied, that the people of 
Michigan based their right to form a perma- 
nent Constitution and State Government, not 
only upon the provisions of the Ordinance of 
1787, but also upon the Constitution of the 


Mr. Jones rejoined, that the Constitution was 


not formed when the Ordinance of 1787 was 
adopted. That Ordinance was in force before 


bis yiews upon the subject of our relations with 


And, at ten minutes to four o'clock, the 


The Senate passed seyeral hills from the 
Court of Claims, making appropriations for cer- 


The bounty land bill was debated and post- 


self-styled Kansas Legislature (presented by 


paper, as being in direct violation of the usage 
of the Senate, and made reference to the rules 
to sustain his position. He had no objection to 
Kansas coming into the Union, whether as a 


climb ever the wall or sneak in under the ditch, 


not have been received,.and certainly ought 


Mr. Seward desired to offer a few remarks on 
the subject, but as the hour for the special 


consideration of the subject be postponed, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 


The Senate then proceeded to the considera- 


thorize the people of Kansas to form a Con- 
stitution and State Government, preparatory to 
their admission into the Union when they have 


e requisite population. 

Mr. Seward, tho was entitled to the floor, 
addressed the Senate until 4 P. M., and was 
listened to with marked attention from the 


Mr. Clay rose, and intimated his desire to ad- 
dress the Senate on the subject, but the lateness 
of the hour would preclude his going on at that 


time. He would therefore move to ne 
the further consideration of the bill until Mon- 
m e Deagies xpressed his wish to have th 
tr. e wis. ve the 
subject dis of with as little delay as pos- 
bk and these long postponements, 
— entertaining no desire to check debate 
| on the bill. ' 


dap oiss, vn ub, Gin Dl -otweyy din oer, 
day next, . Clay occupy the r. 


ittee of the Whole 








for the perm: 
and success of the Republican party, 


on the sta’ 
Ohio in the chair,) an 


te of the Union, (Mr. Stanton, of 
M4 resumed the Consider- 











ation of the bill to supply deiiciencies in the 
appropriations for the aves of the fiscal year 


June 30, 1856, the question being on 


SE ap es:! the amendments of the : 

Tuesday, April 8, 1856. "Mr. Shorter, of Alabama, made an hour's 

SENATE. speech on the subject of Slavery. er —- 

aa. Waites aperanted. 0. patition Som ob pA my Ane Pagtive Slave Law, re- 

number of the most influential citizens of Wash- nai deat cot Meg ee hcet wanda ie 

i's Deedy at . o ay on oe portant tile, and guiding tnore and more so to 

oop seats op me the oe the fifteen slaveholding States of the Union. 
tention of 


te 


right to 


ould go that clause of 
guarantied to the South 


be appropriated by Congress for her 


The hour having arrived to which the gene- 


ral debate had been limited by resolution of the 
House, the discussion was resumed on the 
amendment of the Senate appropriating $49,200, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pro- 
vide for engraving the maps and drawings ac- 
companying the reports of explorations end 
surveys to determine a Pacific railroad route. 
The question was finally taken, and the amend- 
ment was non-concurred in. 


Several other amendments having heen dis- 
sed of, the proceedings of the Committee were 


impeded by the want of a quorum, when the 
roll was called, and the names of the absentees 
were reported to the House. 


Only one hundred and fifteen members hav- 


ing answered to their names, at three o’clock 
the House adjourned. 


Thursday, April 10, 1856. 
SENATE. 
A motion made by Mr. Stuart to take up the 


river and harbor bill failed by the following 
vote ; 


Yras—Messrs. Bell of New Hampshire, Bell 
of Tennesseee, Benjamin, Bright, Cass, Col- 


lamer, Dodge, Foot, Geyer, Hale, Hamlin, Har- 
lan, Pugh, eward, Stuart, Sumner, and Trum- 
bul]—1 


Nays—Messrs. Adams, Bayard, Biggs, Big- 


ler, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Clay, Crittenden, 
Douglas, Evans, Fitzpat-ick, Houston, Hunter, 
Iverson Mason, Reid, Rusk, Sebastian, Slidell, 
Toombs, Toucey, Weller, Wright, and Yulee—25. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of 
the motion to print tue memorial presented by 
Mr. Cass, a day or two since, from persons 
composing the self-styled Legislature of Kansas. 


There was an evident disposition manifested 
to bring this question toa close, and after a 
long debate, in which Messrs. Seward, Butler, 

amlin, Hale, Douglas, Bayard, Crittenden, 

ason, Yulee, Weller, Toucey, Kyask, Trum 
bull, Benjamin, Cass, and dthers, participated, 


the subject was disposed of by the adoption of 


the following resolution, introduced by Mr. 


ason. 

Resolved, That the order of the 7th instant, 
referring the paper purporting to be a memorial 
of certain individuals representing themselvesag 
Senators and Rareeiiations in the General 
Assembly of the State of Kansas to the Com- 
mittee on Territories be rescinded, and the 
Gommittee on Printing be discharged from the 
consideration of the said paper. 

The vote stood for the resolution as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Allen. Rer'- 
Biggs, Bigler, Bricht, Drown, Butler Cass, 


yy 


Wright, and Yulee—32. 
ar iainanas Harlan, Seward, and Sum. 
nert—~v, 


[it is proper for the Reporter to state that 


thé document had been previously referred to 


the Committee on Printing, by the decision of 


the Chair. | 


Mr. Cass made a statement before the final 
vote was taken, to the effect that, upon con- 
versing with the gentleman who requested him 
to present it, he had become satisfied that it 
was not such a document as ought to be re- 


ceived, 


The Senate adjourned at a quarter past 


five P. M. 
HOUSE. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
resolutions in the Illinois Contested Blection 


Case, 
The reports of the Committee of Elections 


confirming Mr. 8. S. Marshall in his seat, and 
declaring vacant the seat to which Mr. Trv-a- 
bull, since chosen Senator, had been elected, 
were adopted. One of the resolutions provides 
for paying the usual mileage and per diem to 
the contestants. A report was made from the 
same committee, declaring Mr. T. J. D. Fuller, 
of Maine, duly elected 2 member. The House 
then went into Committee of the Whole to con- 
sider the amendments of the Senate to the de- 
ficiency bill. An extended discussion ensued, 
principally upon the amendment proposing 
$300,000 for continuing the Washington Aque- 
duct. This appropriation was opposed, on the 
ground that the people of the Union ought not 
to be taxed. for the benefit of the people of 
Washington and the officials located here. It 
was advocated for the reason that the Govern- 
ment was now committed to the work; that it 
was only a question of time whether it should 
have aid now, at the appropriate season for 
carrying it on efficiently, or be deferred for an- 
other ogee Tt was also sustained, on the ground 
that the large amount of public property here 
néeded protection against fire, and that it wag 
the ag of Congress to guard againgt the losses 

elay would necegsarily create by injury 
to the work from exposure to the weather. The 


which 
Committee rose without coming to a vote. 


Friday, April 11, 1856. 
SENATE, 


Mr. Mason submitted a resolution, directing 
the Committee on the Library to inquire into 
the expediency of authorizing the Secretary of 
pvt, weanee Ne aoe on cra 

e may prescri| permit such persons to 
have access to the unpublished papers of Thom- 
as Jefferson, St te of the United States 
deposited in his Department, as may desire the 
same for the of political or historical 
research, and to allow them to take copies 
thereof. to. 


"The calendar was then taken up, and forty- 
eight private bills were passed, including one 
congregati 


for the benefit’ of the Hebrew on 0 
Ww and a bill directing a re-examina- 
tion of between the State of Mary- 


The Senate then adjourned till Monday. 


The bill for the relief se Feb N, Deodletcn 
| was Wg cong ry of of ole and 
passed, when the Houge adjourned till Monday. 


Monday, April 14, 1856. 


_ Mr. Harlan presented morial from James 
H. Lane, oxeintat § a 


Legislature 
Kansas, to which was appended an affidavit 
from the memorialist, setting forth the genuine- 
ness of that document. 


ving @ history of L 
exican war snd to the Democratic party. 

The debate was then continued by Messrs. 
Douglas, Butler, Wade, 


, Hale, Jones of 
Tennessee, Rusk, Toucey, 


ilson, and others, 


Mr. Stuart, after addrassing the Senate at 
length, concluded by moving to lay the motion 
to receive the petition on the table. 

Mr. Sumner demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered, and the question was 
cided in the affirmative, as follows : 
Yeas — Messrs, Adams, Allen, Benjamin, 
Brown, Butler, Cass, Cla. 
Evans, Fitzpatrick, Hun- 
ter, Iverson, James, Jones of Iowa, Jones of 
Tennessee, Pugh, Reid, Rusk, Sebastian, Sli- 
, Toucey, Weller, Wright, 


Biggs, Bigler, Bri 


dell, Stuart, Toombs, 
and Yulee—30. 
Nays—Messrs, Gollamer, Durkee, Foot, Hale, 
Hamlin, Harlan, Seward, Sumner,’ Trumbull, 
de, and Wilson—11. 
And the Senate adjourned. 


Mr. Washburn, of Maine, from the Com- 
mittee of Elections, submitted a report in the 
case of Mr. Albert Fabre, claiming the seat 
occupied by Mr. Eustis, of Louisiana, to the 
effect that no appearance having been made 
before the committee, by or in behalf of Mr. 
Fabre, and no testimony in support of his me- 
morial having been submit 
owing resolution : 
That the Committee of Elections 
be'discharged from the further consideration 
of the memorial of Albert Fabre, Esq., claim- 
ing a seat as a Representative in Congress from 
the State of Louisiana. 

The question was taken, and the resolution 


Mr. Cobb, of Georgia, asked consent to sub- 
mit the following resolution: 

Resolved, (the Senate concurring,) That the 
ro tempore of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives ad- 
journ their respective Houses for the present 
session on Monday, the 14th day of July next, 
at 12 o’clock, M. 

Mr. Wakeman, of New York, objected. 

Mr. Cobb moved a suspension of the rules, 
so as to enable him to submit his resolution ; 
which motion was disagreed to, two-thirds not 
voting in favor thereof, 

Mr. Ball, of Ohio, asked consent to submit 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
be instructed to mquire into the propriety 
e enactment by Congress of a law pro- 
hibiting, under appropriate penalties, any per- 
son who may have been married, and who, at 
the time, shall have a husband or wife living, 
from intefmarrying or cohabiting with another 
within any of the Territories of-the United 
States, anything in any law, regulation, or usage, 
in such Territory, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; and, if the same committee shall deem 
such legislation expedient, that they prepare 
ouse @ Dill to that effect 
with as little delay as may be convenient. 

Mr. Orr, of South Carolina. I object to the 
resolution for the benefit of my neighbor, [ Mr. 


and report to this 


moved a suspension of the rules; 
which motion was disagreed to—yeas 86, nays 
50—two-thirds not voting in favor thereof. 

Mr. Phelps, of Missouri, moved that the 
House go into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union; which motion wag agreed 
to—yeas 81, nays 54, 

The House accordingly went into Sommitiee, 
(Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, in the chair,) and re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill to supply 
deficiences in the appropriations for the service 
of the year ending June 30, 1856, the question 
being on the amendment of Mr. Crawford, of 
Georgia, io the amendment of the Senate ap- 
propriating $300,000 for continuing the work 
on the Washington aqueduct, vis; “ 

“ Provided, That the same, together with the 
amount heretofore paid by Céngress, shall not 
exceed the relative proportion of the value of 
Government property, as compared with thai 
helonging to pvivate ‘citizens within the corpo- 
rate limits of Georgetown and Washington 


Mr. Trippe, of Georgia, moved to amend the 
amendment of his colleague by substituting, in 
lieu thereof, “the citizens of Washington and 
Georgetown to subscribe and pay an equal 
amount to that appropriated hy the Govérn- 


Mr. Walker, of Alabama, understood that the 
appropriations, which had been heretofore made 
for the construction of this aqueduct, were 
bused upon estimates presented to Congress by 
a gentleman in all respects qualified, from hia 
scientific attainments, to present such estimated 
ag would secure confidence in their correctness; 
and in the face of his declaration that $2,300,006 
would be necessary ta place this work in a state 
of completion, they had alread 
propriation of $350,000 tow 
tion. He took it for granted that not 5 mom- 
te for these appropriation: ~~” 
out being cognizan’ ur thé estimates 
Wien they Wére founded; and it seem 
him that opposition to a further appropriation, 
which was still within the limit of the estimates 
of the competent officer to whom he had allu- 
ded, was a correct exemplification of the old 
maxim of “penny wise and pound foolish.” 

The question was then taken on the amend- 
ment ot Mr. Trippe, and it was agreed to—yeas 





er, Cass, 
Crittenden, Dodge, Douglas, Evans, Pitgpateicls, 
Geyer, Hamlig, Houston, Hunter, — verson, 
foried of Iowa, Mason, Pugh, Reid, Rusk, Sebas- 
tian, oe Stuart, Toucey, Trumbull, Weller, 


Mr, McMullin, of Virginia, fully concurred in 
the remarks which had been submitted by the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Trippe. 
his opinion, the work could be constructed far 
more cheaply by contract than under the man- 
agement of the present engineer. 

Mr. Covode, of Pennslyvania, being fully sat- 
isfied that the work had been erroneously under- 
taken, and that so far it had progressed wrong, 
thought it would be better to sink the $350,000 
already appropriated, and commence right. 

Mr. Florence, of Pennsylvania, replied to the 
remarks of Mr, MeMullin. He had always been 
opposed to the contract system, and thought 
that the experience of the Goverhment would 
justify the House in refusing aay connection 


Mr. Stewart, of Maryland, was not satisfied 
that the House could justify itself in voting 
against the amendment of the Senate. If this 
work was necessary, the Government should 
not hesitate a moment in making the requisite 
i supply the city with water. . 

r. Sapp, of Ohio, was opposed to the appro- 
priation, and considered the estimated cost of 
the aqueduct as enormous. 

Mr. Barksdale, of Mississippi, observed that 
if this were a new question, he would not be pre- 
pared to say that he should vote for it; but he 
regarded it as settled. The Government had 
committed itself to it; and it seemed to him 
that now they could only examine into the plan 


Mr. Cox, of Kentucky, could not preceive that 
any principle of public duty required him to 


land, was opposed to pay- 
ing for all the local  occrmatansal of Washeng. 
ton out of the public treasury. 
Michigan, was in favor of the 
construction of this work to supply this capital 
and its inhabitants with water, first, upon the 
ground of its necessity, and, secondly, upon the 
ground of its utility and ornament. 

Mr. Pringle, of New York, contended that 
ng water into Georgetown 
never received that delib- 

to which it magnitude 


this project for bringi 
and Wethington had 
eration from Congress 
entitled it, remarking that last Con 
ved an affirmative vote until the closing 
hours of the session. 

Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, remarked that two 
Congresses had acted upon this matter; they 
had concluded that this work should be con- 
structed, and in his judgment they had conclu- 
ded wisely. The Government should not con- 
struct this aqueduct for the city of Washington, 
but it ought to build it for its own purposes ; 
he citizens derive any ad- 

i ’s name, let them have it. 
iddings, of Qhio, said the construction 
of theee works would conduce to the benefit of 
f | the people of the whole Union, and at the expi- 
: y years they would stand asa 
monument of th foresig 


ied to the 
had been advanced in favor of 
n, declaring that the object was to 





Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, replied, repeat- 


ing that he should vote for this 


3, 
not for the benefit of the city of Wahington 


but for the preservation of the property of the 
Government. 


‘Without coming to a vote on the amendment 
the Senate, as amended on the motion of Mr. 


of 
Meo the Committee rose. 


nd the House adjourned. 





NEWS. 


Avpany CHARTER Exectiox.—The charter 


election in Albany was held on the 8th April, 
and resulted in the election of Dr. Quackenbush, 
the Democratic candidate for Mayor, a a plu- 
rality of twenty-two votes over Mr. Eli 
Know Nothing. The vote was as follows: 


Perry, 
Quackenbush,(Dem.) -° - - 3,330 
—— (K.N.) - + + ++ 8,308 
Ten Eyck, (Rep.) - wily ot) Se BOO 
Mr. Paddock, the Soft Democratic candidate, 


was elected Recorder by the following vote : 


Paddock, (Soft) - - - + 3,309 
Sturtevant,(K.N.) - - - 2,623 
Parsons, (Rep.) -  - - «= 43,932 
Burton,(Hard) - - - - 60 


Of the eleven Aldermen elected, eight are 


Democrats, two Know Nothings, and one Re- 
publican. Of the ten Supervisors elected, four 
are Democrats, three Republicans, and three 
Know Nothings.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 


The Sultan has authorized the publication of 
a journal in the Arabic language, ia order to 
supply the intellectual wants of the tribes in- 
habiting Syria, Egypt, and all that part of the 
empire where Arabic alone is spoken. This 
journal, which is to be called Mirat ul Ahval, 
(the Mirror of the People,) will appear once a 
week, and will be conducted after the manner 
of the Turkish journal, Djéridé Havadis. 


Muyiciea, Exsorion. — Portland, Maine, 


April 8.—The Democrats and Straight Whigs 
united, and carried all the wards and every of- 
fice in the city, at the election yesterday. — 


Onto Hazes Corpus Act.—The Legislature 


of Ohio has passed a habeas corpus act, which 
provides that where parties make affidavit sta- 
ting their belief that an officer having a person 
in custody will refuse to obey the writ of habeas 
corpus, the same shall be directed to the sheriff 
or coroner, commanding him to bring the parties 
before the court for examination. This law, 
as described by an opposition journal, “does 
not assume to pass upon the constitutionality of 
any law of Congress, but simply provides for 
the efficient execution of the great writ of lib- 
erty which it especially protects.” The Cincin- 
nati Enquirer, however, denounces itas a “rank 
nullification measure.” 


Important Suit Dectpep.—The Fayetteville 
(N. ©.) Observer reports the conclusion of an 


interesting trial in that county. 


“Tt was an action for libel and conspiracy, 


in which the plaintiff, Enoch Cobb, a Baptist 


preacher, claimed $75,000 damages from ninety- 
six of the most respectable eitizens of Wayne, 
Duplin, and Lenoir counties, for an alieged com- 
bination to drive Cobb out of Duplin—they al- 
leging as a reason, that he had incited slaves to 
house-burning, causing very serious and alarm- 
ing destruction of property. After same delib- 
eration, the jury returned a verdict against ten 
of the defendants for $100—that is, $10 each. 


on the count for conspiracy. 


Ourtig dissenting on different grounds. 


The lower House of the Maine Legislature some 
days ago passed a new temperance bill, concur- 


whioh it repudiates. 


dates for President and Vice President; 


Edward Kent, Henry Carter, 
- Fyeeman H. Morse, G.M. Weston. 





February 1, 1809, and received kis commission 


stood number eight on the list of captains. 
He entered the ag 


Yard, 


Lavnci OF rr * 
Ld sash 


es 


available spot, up to the roofs o 


ment no less than 5,900 tons. 


announced. 


Tornapo in Pariapeirata.—Philadelphia, 
April 13.—The wind blew a perfect tornado 
last night, and unroofed one hundred and fifty 
houses in different sections of this city. As 
far as heard from, there has been no loss of life. 
Two large brick churches and three factories 
in Kensington were unroofed. The large boil- 
er-house of the Franklin Iron Works, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, was totally demolished. 
The Trenton railroad depot in Kensington was 


partially destroyed. 


Tue Connecticut Exection.—New Haven, 
April 11.—The popular vote in this State, with 
all the returns in but those from Hartland, is— 
Ingham, Democrat, 32,620; Minor, American, 
25,934; Wells, Whig, 6,815; Rockwel!, Repub- 


lican 1,223. 


The whole vote is over 2,000 larger than last 
year. The Senate is 13 opposition to 8 Demo- 
crats, giving Cuyler to the opposition, who ap- 


pears to be elected by 1 majority. 


Tae Viecinia Searcu Law.—Norfolk, April 
11,—The schooner Maryland, which was detain- 
ed here because the captain refused to suffer 
her to be searched for absconding slaves, in ac- 
cordance with the law recently passed by the 
State Legislature, was released to-day, the cap- 
tain having paid the fine of $500. e vessel 


sails for New York to-morrow, 


the popular vote. 








ity- -th the security of 
a ty 


man, of the Kansas Committee, and Ex-Gov- 


ernor Reeder, arrived here yesterday, 


THE oo or Jupez Davis, or Marnz.—Au- 
gusta, Me., 


ernor for the removal of Judge Davis has 


passed 
the Legislature. In the the vote stood 
Sau aedensenes. 


April 9.—The Senate committee on the prohib- 
itory law have reported that it is inexpedient, in 
the judgment of the committee, to alter or mod- 


submitted. 
bill by a large majority. 


There was no evidence to convict the defendants 


We learn that the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States yesterday pronounced an opinion in 
the case of Wells, whose sentence to death was 
commuted to imprisonment for life, by President 
Fillmore, with the written assent of the convict. 
The legality of the act of the President was sus- 
tained by the Court, Judge Mclean and Judge 


Maing Repeats tHe Mate Ligvor Law.— 


ring with the Senate by a vote of 78 to 68, after a 
seemingly careful and deliberate examination 
of the subject. The bill was strongly opposed 
by the advocates of the prohibitory principle, 


REPUBLICANISM IN Matng.—By the joint ac- 
tion of the Republican State Committee and 
the Republican members of the Legislature of 
Maine, March 18th, the following gentlemen 
were selected delegates at large to the Republi- 
can National Convention, to be held in Philadel- 
phia, Jane 17, for the nomination of candi- 


Anson P. Morrill, Theophiigs Gashing, 


Deatu or Commopore McKerver.—Norfolk, 
Va., April 1.—Commodore Isaac McKeever 
died this morning. He entered the service 


of captain, Deceraber 8, 1838. Since the death 
of Commodore Morris, Commodore McKeever 


ea ¥i from Louisiana, but was 
at the time of his death a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania and commander of the Gosport Navy 


nas: ADRIATC.— New York, April 

1.—Lhe launching of the steamship Adriatic- 
for the Collins line, came off this m%Yning, and 
presented one of the finest sights I ever wit- 
nessed. Estimates of the number of persons 
assembled to witness the launch run as high as 
seventy thousand, and ae that every 
houses and 

the topmasts of ships near by, had its occupant, 
there cannot be much exaggeration in this 
figure. The Adriatic is not quite so long as the 
new steamship Persia, of the Cunard line, but 
in other respects and in capacity she has the 
advantage, and she may therefore be designated 
the largest steamship yet afloat. Her extreme 
length is 355 feet, breadth of beam 50 feet, and 
depth of hold 33 feet 2 inches. Her capacity, 
according to custom-house measurement, is 
about 3,700 tons, hut by carpenters’ measure- 


Twenty-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
American Antr-Siavery Socrety.—The twen- 
ty-third public Anniversary of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held at the City 
Assembly Rooms, (No. 446 Broadway, between 
Howard and Grand streets,) in the city of New 
York, on Wednesday, May 7th, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., and will be continued at the same place 
during the remainder of the day, and on Thurs- 
day, 8th. Addresses are expected from Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Rev. Theo- 
dore Parker, Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell of 
Cincinnati, Rev. Samuel J. May of Syracuse, 
Charles L. Remond, and others to be hereafter 


Town Exgoriox.— Lockport, N. Y., April 9.— 
The town meetings in this county were held 
yesterday, and resulted in ,— appr ofa — 
of supervisors, composed of five Americans, four 
Republicans, two Democrats, and one Independ- 
ent. The Americans have a small majority of 


ADJOURNMENT OF — a on 
Columbus, Ohio, A —! gislature 
of this State adjourned to-day, till January next. 

Tue Kansas Investiaatine Commirrer.— 
St. Louis, Aprit 10.—Messrs. Howard and Sher- 


May 11.—The address to the Gov- 


Massacnuserts Lecistaturn, &c.—Boston, 


ify the existing law. A minority report will be 
The Senate elosted oo tee hour 


Major Daniel J. Coburn was to-day appointed 
chief of police, in place of R. Taylor, resigned. _ 


Boston, Arai 15.—A State Delegate Re- 
publican Convention had been called to meet 
at Worcester, June 14, to choose Delegates to 
— National Convention in Philadelphia, June 
17th. 


Portiann, Me., Apri 15.—Governor Wells 
has removed Judge Davis from the Supreme 
Court Bench of this State. 


Tue Tornapo—Its Krrecr Westwarp.— 
Philadelphia, April 14.—Accounts from the 
various towns in the vicinity of this city give 
additions to the damage done by the tornado 
of Saturday night. A.train of loaded freight 
cars at the Pennsylvania Railroad depot, at 
West Philadelphia, was biown from the 
track, and a train of ten loaded cars on the 
Reading railroad were driven one hundred 
yards along the track, and five of them blown 
off. Innumerable dwelling-houses and barns 
have been unroofed in every direction. 
Cleveland, April 14.--The storm of Saturday 
night was very severely felt here. The Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh railroad was much injured, 
and in the vity a church and fifteen houses were 
demolished. At Alliance, one man is reported 
to have been killed. 


Tir Fiorina War.—Charleston, April t4.— 
Later advices from Florida bring reports of 
further Indian outrages near Tampa. Captain 
Pratt’s party at Cape Roman had been attack- 
ed, and Corporal Crook and one private were 
killed and two wounded. More United States 
troops were urgently required. 


Raoneg Istanp Generat Assembiy.—Provi- 
dence April 13.—The election to fill*ten vacan- 
cies in the General Assembly was held in this 
city on Saturday. The Fusion ticket was elected, 
seven of the ten’ chosen being Americans, and 
three Republicans. The majorities range from 
234 to 757. 

Cornrcticut. — According to the Hartford 
Courant, the complete vote of the State for Gov- 
ernor (except Hartland, whose total vote is 
about 175) foots up as follows: Minor, Amer- 
ican, 25,931; Ingham, Democrat, 32,619 ; 
tig Republican, 6,792; Rockwell, Whig, 

232. 
Ingham over Minor, 6,688; all others over 
Ingham, 1,336. 
he Senate stands 13 Republicans and Amer- 
ioans to 8 Administration. The House contains 
129 Americans and Republicans to 103 Admin- 
istration. 





LATE FOREIGN NEWS. 


New York, April 13.—The steamship Wash- 
ington, from Bremen, via Southampton the 26th 
ultimo, arrived at this port at seven o’clook this 
morning. Her dates from Liverpool are to the 
24th, and from London to the 25th. The Cu- 
nard steamer America, from Boston and ‘Tali- 
fax, had not arrived out. 

The Treaty of Peace was yet unsigned. The 
Conference was less harmonious, owing to & 
demand put forth by the Prussian plenipoten- 
tiaries to be admitted to sign the treaty on the 
same footing and in the same character as if 
Prussia had been 4 party to the alliance through- 
out. It is said that Russia supports the pre- 
tensions of Prussia. This took place at the 
meeting of the 22d. Another meeting was held 
on the 24th, but nothing had tranepired of what 
then took placa, The opinion prevailed, that 





white wheat 10s. @ lls., and red 9s. 6d. @ 
10s. All descriptions of « 
} 30s. @ 39s. 6d. vou 


Provisions were unghanged and steady. 
Consols were quoted at 924 @ 924: The 


bullion in the Bank of England had 
£180,000. , a 


American stocks were unchanged and steady. 





Pkosrecrs of Next Harvest.—The Alton 


(Iil.) Courier expresses its opinion that we may 
expect another very fine crop of wheat, and the 
a is based upon the following reasons : 


e early winter was very mild, so much so 


that the late-sown wheat, of which there is much, 
continued to grow to a much later date than 
usual. Then the snow will have protected it 
from injury by the frost. Lastly, such uninter- 
rupted 


weather for so long a period, and un- 


til so late a date, augurs an uninterrupted apring- 
time when it comes. It is further said, that the 
number of acres put under wheat in that part of 
the country last fall was greater than ever be- 
fore known.” 





A Universat Lanevacr.—A Naples letter 


says: I have promised to invite your attention 
to a universal language, invented by Sig. Valle 
and his brother, after fifteen years devoted ap- 
plication to the subject. The peculiarity of it 
18 this—that onl 


“4 seven letters are used, being 
consonants. ree of these are sufficient to 
deseribe any radical sound. The inventors 
contend that the system may be applied to tele- 
graphic communication, with a considerable 
saving of both time and money. I do not, of 
course, descend into details; but Sig. Valle is 
anxious to invite the attention of scientific men 
to the subject. 





A MAS8TER-PIECE OUTDONE. 


We have lately supposed A¥er’s Cherry Pecioral was 
the Ultima Thule in its jine, and that nothing had been or 
would be invented which could SUFRSS it in its fine points 
of excellence as a medicine, But we are coiidently as- 
sured, by those competent to judge on the subject, that Dr. 
Ayer’s new Pills excel in high medicai artistry even that 
widely-celebrated embodiment of his skill. He has suc- 
ceeded in making them not only pleasant to take, but 
powerfui to cure the large class of complaints which re- 
quire a purgative remedy.— Lancaster Argus, Ky. 








CURE FOR WATER-BRASH AND INDIGESTION, 


Harrrorp, March 5. 


Thereby certify that Dr. Green’s Orygenated Bitters have 
proved more efficacious in relieving me from a water- 
brash stomach, indigestion, and costiveness, which has 
been very troublesome for five or six years, than all other 
remedies which I have been trying during my illness, and 
cheerfully recommend it to all who are thus afflicted. 


SAML HAMILTON. 
Mr. Hamilton has charge of the Orphan Asylum, Hart- 
ford, Conn., and is well known and highly esteemed as a 


citizen. The pamphlets accompanying the medicine 
abound with certfficates of the most remarkable cures, 
and may be had on application to the Agents, gratis. 


SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Proprietors.’ Scid by their agents everywhere. 





From the Baitor of the New York Mirror, Aug. 9, 1848 


A PERFECT CURE, AND NO MISTAKE. 


ijn 

About four weeks since, one of the compositors of this 
office was suffering so badjy from a couch, that he was 
unable to sleep nights, and too weak to stand at his case. 


He bgeame very pale and thin, and gave symptoms of 
falling 3 vietim to quick consumpiion. We recommended 
ta nim various medicines, which had no effect. Finally 
we gave him one battle of a 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
It afforded him immediate relief, and he is now a well 
man, and not the slightest symptom of a cough. ‘hese 
are facts, and further particulars may be learned at this 
office, We should add, that the cong in the above casg 
was accompanied by profuse spitting of blood. 
If genuine, signed I. BUTTS. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only vy SETH 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders should te 
addressed, and fer sale by his agents. 22 


SS 


REPUBLICAN ROOMS. 
Washington Place, 


East side of Seventh street, five doors south of the General | 
Post Office. ; 





the Conference would ultimately resolve itself 
into an European Congress. 

Peace is generally regarded as certain. The 
correspondent of the Timeg in tne Crimea says 
that the war party there still cherish the hope 
that the peace negotiations may break down. 
It may suit the French (he says) to make con- 
cessions, but it ought not to suit the English, 
The French doubtless consider that they kave 
done enough for honor, glory, and to revenge 
their reverses of 1812, and they eannot afford 
to carry on tho war as Hingland can. But their 
army, however numerous on paper, is dwindling 
sadly, The scurvy and fever are playing hayoc 
in its ranks. The mortality is stated to be one 
hundred and twenty per day, and frequently 
more. The Allies had commenced the demoli- 
tion of the enclosyre lines around Sebastopol, 

The Copenhagen correspondent of the London 
Times. states that the Danish Commissary had 
submitted to the Copenhagen Conference a pro- 
posal for the capitalization of the Sound dues, 
fixing thirty-five millions of rix dollars as the 
minimum indemnity which Denmark claimed. 


having declined to take part in that Confere»- a 
the question would ia al probability »- JG, 

FN EA ER Bide _v resolved 
withoy4 ts Go-operation. . 


Mr. B . 

tr. Buchanan » ois 
the 9th »* ; ws to leave Southampto 
rag 


'. April, in the steamer Arago. He 
uad gone to Paris, accompanied by Mr. Camp- 


He would visit the Hague before his retura. 
The city of Parma, in Italy, had been again 
laid under siege, owing to the frequent disturb- 
ances and assassinations there. 
Sir Hyde Parker, commander of the English 


port, on the 21st of March. Sir Henry Pottin- 
ger died at Malta, on the 18th. : 

Advices from Hamburg state that Commodore 
Watson has declared all the Russian Baltic 
ports in a state of blockade. 

Advices from Persia state that Dost Mahom- 


sian troops were marching against him. 


at Czarowitz. ‘ 


be declared a free port. 
THE MARKETS. 


quiet, with more buyers than sellers. Provi- 
sions are quiet. Consols close at 92]. 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Halifax, April 14.—The Cunard steamer 
Cambria arrived here this morning, from Liver- 
pool on the 29th ult. 

The America arrived out on the 26th, and 
the Baltic on the 29th. 

The Peace Conference met on the 27th, Its 
deliberations are said to have been important, 
It is confidently believed that a treaty of peace 
would be signed on the 29th. Napoleon ex- 
pected the final settlement would have taken 
pore sooner, and had ordered the guns of the 

nvalides to arinounce the conclusion of peace 
at the same time that the Ze Deum was cele- 
brated for the birth of the Prince of Algiers, 

But Prussia’s claims to the same footing with 
the other Powers, which was earnestly resisted 
‘by Clarendon, caused delay. Clarendon pre- 
vailed, and it was arranged that the Allies shall 
sign one protocol, and that a second protocol 
shall be drawn ig to be signed by the Allies 
and Prussia jointly. 

_ The London Fimes dislikes the demonstra- 
tions in favor of peace, and intimates that the 
people of England will be discontented with 
the terms. 

The armistice is not formally prolonged, but 
telegraphic despatches have been sent, not to 
renew hostilities without express orders. 

The Liverpool markets were almost entirely 
anauanges since the departure of the Washing- 
ton. sales of cotton for the five days were 
42,000 bales, closing steady at about the rates 
Orleans fair 6}; Uplands middling 5 13-16 


. 
? 





T .e writer states, farther, that the United States | 


bell, the American Consul at London, and Mr. 
Croskey, the American Consul at Southampton. 


naval forces in the East Indies, died at Daven- 





med had taken possession of Candahar. Per- 


A telegraphic despatch from Jassy states that 
the courier, who was the bearer of the formal 
demand for a union of the Principalities, ad- 
dressed to Count Walewski, had been arrested 


Advices from Nicolaieff state that a commis- 
sion arrived there from St. Petersburgh on the 
4th of March, and immediately commenced op- 
erations for the abandonment of that place as 
a military depot. It was stated that it would 


Liverpool, March 24.—The prices of the low- 
er qualities of cotton are easier, though not quo- 
tably lower, while the better grades are steady. 
Flour is dull, and bas declined ls. (@ 1s. 6d.; 
Ohio, 35s.(@36s.; Southern, 35s. 3d. @ 36s. 
Wheat has declined 3d.@ 4d., principally on 
inferior sorts; white, 10s.(@11s.; red, 9s. 6d. 
@10s. Corn has declined 2d. to 3d., and is 


HE, REPUBLICAN ASSOCIATION OF WASHING- 
; TON CITY have taken spacious rooms (Nos. 5 and 6) 
ia the buildings known ap “ Washington Place,” on the 
east side of Seventh street, five doors south of the General 
pg mien, where they will be pleased to see any of their 
nds. 


{> The Rooms are onen from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M 





WILLIAM BESCHKE, 
TRANSLATOR AND TEACHER 
OF THE 
English, French, and Gorman Languages, 
Washington, D. C., 


ie leave to offer his services, on very moderate 
tex:ms, to such persons who wish to have anything 
transzated from or into the English, French, ard German 
or written therein, or to learn any of these languages, or 
to improve their knowledge of the same, in speaking, read- 
ing, and writing. His long experience, of twenty years, 
qualifies him to render good service as a translator, teach- 
er, and writer, which will be confirmed by the following 
recommendations and references, herewith respectfully 
submitted to the public. 
a WILLIAM BESCHKR, 
Residence—No. 31% West Seventh street, near 1. 
Post Office Addvess—Box No. 685, 
Washington, D. €. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


, Untrep States Consuiare, Leipstc. 
I, the undersigned, Consul of the United States of Amer- 
ica, at Leipsic, in Saxony, beg leave to commend the 


bearer of the present, Wiliam Bescuxe, Esq., a citizen 
of the United States, to all who may see these presénts. 
Mr. Beschke has for some time held the charge of a Sec- 
vetary in my Consulate; and it gives me pleasure to state, 
that i have found in him a person of trust and ability, and 
of a good moral character. It will be much gratifying to 


me if any of my fellow-citizens and friends abroad will 
‘advise and assist Mr. Beschke in his pureuits, assuring 
them of the high appreciation of their kind civilities on 
my part, and of my readiness to reciprocate, at all times, 
any friendly attention shown to Mr. Beschke. 

Witness my hand and Consular seal, at Leipsic, this 
6th day of July, 1847. Dr. J. G. FLUGEL, 

{L. 8.] . U. S. Consul. 


Bern, September 3, 1845. 
I have taken lessons, in German, of Mr. Beschke, and 
recommend him as a good teacher. THEO, 8. FAY, 
Scc. U. S. Legation at Berlin 
{Mr. Fay is now United States Minister-Resident in 
Switzerland. } 





To English persons residing in Berlin for the purpose of 
acquiring a knowledge of the German language, I can 
also recommend Mr. Beschke as a most competent teach- 


er. I have taken lessons of him in the German language 
during some months, and am very well satisfied with the 
progress | have made under his tuition 


JAMES SPENCE HARRY. 





REFERENCES. 

Hon. William H. Seward, U. 8. Senate. 

Hon. David Barclay, U. 8. House of Representatives. 

John Hitz, Esq., Consul-Geueral of Switzerland, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

év. Henry Scheib, Pastor German Lutheran Zions- 

Congregation, Baltimore. 

Drs. William and Henry Schmoele, Philadelphia. 

Prof. P. M. Wolsieffer, Phiiacelphia. 48 





CURIOUS PLAY ON THE WORD “CIPHER.” 
TPHE following words affogd an instance of a very in- 
genious use o: the English Janguage : 
“ You sigh for a cipher, but I sigh for you ; 
Oh, sigh for no cipher, but oh, sigh for me ; 
Oh, let not my sigh for a cipher go, 
But give sigh for sigh, for I sigh for you so.” 
Or, more briefly expressed, 9s follows: — 
U0a0, but 10u; 
Oh, 0 no 0, but oh, 0 me; 
Oh, let not my 0 a 0 go; 
But give 0010u 80.” 

The above, with many similar mirth- provoking exam- 
ples, and also an account of five hundred grammatical 
errors, Which have crept into our every-day conversation, 
may be found in that unique and invaluable work, 

FIVE HUNDRED MISTAKES 
Of daily occurrence, in Writing, Speaking, and 
Pronouncing the English Language, cor- 
rected. 
“ Which—if you but open— 
You will be unwilling, 
For many a shilling, 
To part with the profit 
Which you shall have of it.” 

Price 37} cents. Single copies sent by mail, postage 
sare) on receipt of thirteen (three cent) postage stamps. 

ublished by 

DANIEL BURGESS & CO. 
No. 60 John st., New York. 

For sale by all Bookselie:s and News Agents in the 
United States, and by the Agents on the cars. 

Liberal discount to the Tiade. 485 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 
PILLS THAT ARE PILLS!! 


pre: HAYES, State Chemist of Massachusetts, says 
they are the best of all Pills, end annexed are the 
men who certify that Dr. Hayes knows, viz: 

LEMUEL W, Chiet Justice Supreme Court of 


chusetts, 
EMORY WASHBURN, Governor of Massachusetts. 
. G. PLUNKETT, Lieut. Governor of Massachusetts. 

EDWARD EVERETT, Ex-Seeretary of State, and Sen - 
ator of U. 8. 

ROBERT C. WINTHROP, Ex-Speaker House Rep: 
resenjatives, U. 8. A. 

A TT LAWRENCE, Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Great Britain, 
JOHN B. FITZPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston. 

MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 

Among the diseases this Pill has cured with astonish- 
ing rapidity, we may mention— : 

Scstensene, Biliqus Compiaints, Rh tism, Dropsy, 
Heartburn, Headache arising from a foul stomach. Nau- 
sea, Indigestion. Morb'd Inaction cf the Bowels and Pain 
arising tuerefrom, Flatules.cy, Loss of Appetite, all Ulcer- 
ous and Cutaneous Diseases, which require an evacnant 
Medicive, Scrofula, or King’s Evil. ‘Eney also, by puri- 
fying the blood and stimulating the system, cure man 








of the previous week. Orleans middling 5{ ; | rasan mbalitg, eens catnptaints, 


Uplands fair Ghd. aan sales noted, 4,500, 
were an on 8 b> 
Breadstate are quoted at the Recline ndvioed 
by the Washington, viz: Is. in flour, and 3d. , 
in poorer qualities of wheat. Western Canal 
flour 30s, @ 31s, 6d, Qhio 363, Inferior 


OOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING executed » 
BBveie & BLANCHARD, ge aizu nee” 


¥ 
complaints which it would not be supposed they could 
stuns euch. 45, Dnaieoals Partial iinonesa, Neuralgia 
and Nervons Irritability, Derangements. of the Liver and 


They. are the ae Purgatiye cine San 0 oo 
ond ped ee ee WER, Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and sold pati » Washington, and all rameee 


arising from 
the body, or obstrections of its functions. 
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mocks them with a promise, that, if they shall 
hereafter deport themselves properly, under the 
control of authorities by which they have been 
disfranchised, in determining institutions which 
have been ajready fogeibly determined for them 
by foreign invasion, that then they “must be pro- 
tected against interference by citizens of any of 
the States.” 

The President, however, not content with a 
statement so obscure and unfair, devotes a third 
part of the annual m to argumentative 
speculations bearing on the character of his 
accuser. Each State has two and no more 
Senators in the Senate of the United States. 
In determining the a + of Represent- 
atives in the House of Rey tatives, and in the 
electoral colleges among the States, three-fifths 
of all the slaves in any State are enumerated. 
The slaveholding or non-slaveholding character 
of a State is determined, not at the time of its 
admission into the Union as a State, but at that 
earlier period of its political life in which, being 
cailed a Territory, it is politically dependent *on 
the United States, or on some foreign sovereign. 
Slavery is tolerated in some of the States, and 
forbidden in others. Affecting the industrial and 
economical systems of the several States, as 
Slavery and Freedom do, this. diversity of prac- 
tice concerning them early worked out a corres- 
ponding difference of conditions, interests, and 
ambitions, among the States, and divided and 
arrayed them into two classes. The balance of 
political power between these two classes in the 
Federal system is sensibly affected by the acces- 
sion of any new State to either of them, Each 
State therefore watches jealously the settlement, 
growth, and inchoate slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding characters of Territories, which may ulti- 
mately come into the Union as States. It has re- 
sulted from these circumstances, that Slavery, in 
relations purely political and absolutely Federal, 
is an element which enters’ with more or less ac- 
tivity into many national questions of finance, of 
revenue, of expenditure, of protection, of free 
trade, of patronage, of peace, of war, of annexa- 
tion, of defence, and of conquest, and modifies 
opitions concerning coustructions of the Constitu- 
tion, and the @stribution of powers between the 
Unioif'and the several States by which it is consti- 
tuted. Slavery, under these political and Federal 
aspects alone, enters into the transactions in Kan- 
fas, with which the President and Congress are 
concerned. Nevertheless, he disingenuously al- 
ludes to those transactions in his defence, as if 
they were identified with that moral discussion 
of Slavery which he regards as odious and alarm- 
ing, and without any other claim to consideration. 
Thus he alludes to the question before us as 
belonging to a “political agitation” ‘ concern- 
* ing a matter which consists to a great extent of 
* exaggeration of inevitable evils, or over-zeal in 
‘social improvement, or mere imagination of 
* grievance, having but a remote connection with 
* any of the constitutional functions of the Fed- 
* eral Government, and menacing the stability of 
‘the Constitution and the integrity of the 
* Union.” 

In like manner the President assails and stig- 
matizes those who defend and maintain the 
cause of Kansas, as “men of narrow views and 
* sectional purposes,” “ engaged in those wild and 
* chimerical schemes of social change which are 
* generated one after another in the unstable minds 
‘ of visionary sophists and interested agitators” — 
* “mad men, raising the storm of frenzy and fac- 
* tion,” “sectional agitators,” “enemies of the Con- 
* stitution, who have surrendered themselves so 
‘ far to a fanatical devotion to the supposed inter- 
* ests of the relatively few Africans in the United 
‘ States, as totally to abandon and disregard the 
‘ interests of the twenty-five millions of Americans, 

and trample under foot the injunctions of moral 
‘ and constitutional obligation, and to engage in 
‘ plans of vindictive hostility against those who 
‘ are associated with them in the enjoyment of the 
* common heritage of our free institutions.” Sir, 
the President’s defence on this occasion, if not 
a matter simply personal, is at least one of tem- 
porary and ephemeral importance. Possibly, all 
the advantages he will gain by transferring to his 
accuser a portion of the popular prejudice against 
Abolition and Abolitionists, can bespared to him. 
It would be wise, however, for those whose inter- 
ests are inseparable from Slavery, to reflect that 
Abolition will gain an equivalent benefit from the 
identification of the President’s defence with their 
cherished institution. Abolition is a slow but 
irrepressible uprising of principles of natural jus- 
tice and humanity, obnoxious to prejudice, be- 
cause they conflict inconveniently with existing 
material, social, and political interests. It belongs 
to others than statesmen, charged with the care of 
present interests, to conduct the social reformation 
of mankind in its broadest bearings. I leave to 
Abolitionists their own work of self-vindication. 
I may, however, remind slaveholders that there is 
a time wher oppression and persecution cease to 
ff be effectual against such movements; and then 
the odium they have before unjustly incurred be- 
comes an element of strength and power. Chris- 
tianity, blindly maligned during three centuries, 
by Pretors, Governors, Senates, Councils, and Em- 
perors, towered above its enemies in a fourth; and 
. even tae cross on which its Founder had expired, 
and which therefore was the emblem of its shame, 
f became the sign under which it went forth ever- 
more thereafter, conquering and toconquer. Abo- 
lition is yet only in its first century. 

The President raises in his defence a false issue, 
and elaborates an irrelevant argument to prove 
that Congress has no right or power, nor has 
i any sister State any right or power, to interfere 
; within a slave State, by legislation or force, to 
abolish Slavery therein—as if you, or I, or any 
other responsible man, ever maintained the con- 
trary. 

The President distorts the Constitution from 
its simple text, so as to make it expressly and di- 
rectly defend, protect, and guaranty African 
Slavery. Thus he alleges that“ the Government” 
which resulted from the Revolution was a “ Fed- 
eral Republic of the free white men of the’Colo- 
nies,” whereas, on the contrary, the Declaration of 
Independence asserts the political equality of all 
men, and éyen the Constitution itself carefully 
avoids any political recognition not merely of 
Slavery, but of the diverait,, of races. The Pres- 
ident represents the Father: as having contem- 
plated and provided for a permanent increase of 
the number of slaves in some of the States, and 
therefore forbidden Congress to touch Slavery in 
the way of attack or offence, and as having there- 
fore algo placed it under the general safeguard 
of the Constitution; whereas the Fathers, by au- 
thorizing Congress to abolish the African slave 
trade after 1808, as a means of attack, inflicted 
on Slavery in the States a blow, of which they 
expected it to languish immediately, and ulti- 
mately to expire. 

The President closes his defence in the annual 
message with a deliberate assault, very incongru- 
ous in such a place, upon some of the Northern 
; States. At the same time he abstains, with 
, marked caution, from naming the accused States. 
They, however, receive a compliment at his hands, 
by way of giving keenness to his rebuke, which 
enables us to identify them. They are Northern, 
States “which were conspicuous in founding the 
Republic.” All of the original Northern States 
were conspicuous in that-great transaction. All 
of them, therefore, are accused. The offence 
. 7 charged is, that they disregard their constitu- 
i tional obligations, and although “conscious of 
‘ tMeir inability to heal admitted and palpable so- 
‘ cial evils of their own confessec!y within their 
‘ jurisdiction, they engage in an offensive, hope- 
‘less, and illegal undertaking, to reform the do- 
‘ mestic institutions of the Southern States, at the 
‘ peril of the very existence of the Constitution, 
‘and of all the countless benefits which it has 
‘ conferred.” I challenge the President to the 
proof, in behalf of Massachusetts; although I 
have only the interest common to all Americans 
and to all men in her great fame. What one 
corporate or social evil is there, of which she is 

conscious, and conscious also of inability to heal 
it? Is it ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, vice, 
crime, public disorder, poverty, or disease, afflict- 
ing the minds or the bodies of her people? There 
she stands. Survey her universities, colleges, 
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the ocean, and the commerce of all 


modify or reform their institutions? No, no, sir. 
Their faults have been quite different. 
have conceded too often and too much for their 
own just dignity and influence in Federal Ad- 
ministration, to the querutous complaints of the 


them, 
which, though so deeply unjust, was perhaps 


emergency. ' 
The President, in this connection, reviews the 


new Territories, and the admission gj’ new States, 
and arrives at results which must be as agreeably 
surprising to the slave States, as they are as- 
tounding to the free States. He finds that the 
former have been altogether guiltless of political 


false and fraudulent clamor against the slave 
States, to cover their own aggressions. . Not- 
withstanding the President’s elaborated miscon- 
ceptions, these historical facts remain, namely— 
that no acquisition whatever has ever been made 
at the instance of the free States, and with a 


and Florida, incidentally acquired for general and 
important national objects, have already yielded 
to the slave States three States of their own 
class, while Texas was avowedly annexed as a 
means of security to Slavery, and one slave State 
has been already admitted from that acquisition, 


four more: that by way of equivalent for the 
admission of California a free State, the slave 
States have obtained a virtual repeal of the Mexi- 
can law which forbade Slavery in New Mexico 
and Utah: and that, as a consequence of that ex- 
traordinary legislation, Congress has also re- 
scinded the prohibition of Slavery, which, in 
1820, was extended over all of that part of Louis- 
iana, except Missouri, which lies north of 36° 
30’ of north latitude. Sir, the real crime of the 
Northern States is this: they are forty degrees 
too high on the arc of north latitude. 


defence against the accusation of the new State 
of Kansas. : 
On the 24th of January, 1856, when no import- 


the date of the President’s annual message, he 


form of a special message. In this paper, the 
President deplores, as the cause of all the troubles 
which have occurred in Kansas, delays of the or- 
ganization of the Territory, which have been per- 
mitted by the Governor, Mr. Reeder. The organic 
law was passed by Congress on the 31st of May, 
1854, but on that day there was not one lawful 
elector, citizen, or inhabitant, within the Terri- 
tory, while the question, whether Slavery or uni- 
versal Freedom should be established there, was 
devolved practically on the first Legislative 
bodies to be elected by the people who were to 
become thereafter the inhabitants of Kansas. 
The election for the first Legislative bodies was 
appointed by the Governor to be held on the 
30th of March, 1855; and the 2d day of July, 
1855, was designated for the organization of the 
Legislative Assembly. The only civilized commu- 
nity that was in contact with the new Territory 
was Missouri, a slaveholding State, at whose in- 
stance the prohibition of Slavery within the Ter- 
ritory had been abrogated, so that she might at- 
tempt to colonize it with slaves. Immigrants 
were invited not only from all parts of the United 
States, but also from all other parts of the world, 
with a pledge that the people of the new Territory 
should be left perfectly free to establish or pro- 
hibit Slavery. A special election, however, was 
held within the Territory on the 29th day of No- 
vember, 1854, without any preliminary census of 
the inhabitants, for the purpose of choosing a 
Delegate who might sit without a right to vote 
in Congress, during the second session of the Thir- 
ty-third Congress, which was to begin on the first 
Monday of December, 1854, and to end on the third 
day of March, 1855. Mr. J. W. Whitfield was 
certified to be elected. There were vehement 
complaints of illegality in the election, but his 
title was nevertheless not contested, for the pal- 
peble reasons, that an investigation under the 
circumstances of the Territory, during so short a 
session of Congress, would be impossible, and that 
the question was of inconsiderable magnitude. 
Yet the President laments that the Governor 
neglected to order the first election for the Legis- 
lative bodies of the new Territory to be held 
simultaneously with that hurried Congressional 
election. He assigns his reasons: “ Any question 
‘appertaining to the qualifications of persons 
voting as the people of the Territory would (in 
that case, incidentally) have necessarily passed 
under the supervision of Congress, (meaning the 
House of Representatives,) and would have been 


inflamed by time, and before an opportunity 
would have been afforded for systematic interfer- 
ence by the people of individual States.” Could 
the President, in any explicit arrangement of 
words, more distinctly have confessed his disap- 
pointment in failing to secure a merely formal 
election of Legislative bodies within the Terri- 
tory, in fraud of the organic law, of the people of 
Kansas, and of the cause of natural justice and 
humanity ? 

The President then proceeds to launch severe 
denunciations against what he calls a propagand- 
ist attempt to colonize the Territory with oppo- 
nents of Slavery. The whole American Conti- 
nent has been undergcing a process of coloniza- 
tion, in many forms, throughout a period of three 
hundred and fifty years. The only common ele- 
ment of all those forms was propagandism. Were 
not the voyages of Columbus progagandist expe- 
ditions, under the auspices of the Pope of Rome? 
Was not the wide occupation of Spanish America 
a propagandism of the Catholic Church? The 
settlement of Massachusetts by the Pilgrims; of 
the New Netherlands by the Reformers of Holland; 
the later plantation of the Mohawk valley by the 
Palatines ; the establishment of Pennsylvania by 
the Friends; the ‘mission of the Moravians at 
Bethlehem, in the same State; the foundation of 
Maryland by Lord Baltimore and his colony of 
British Catholics; the settlement of Jamestown 
by the Cavaliers and Churchmen of England ; that 
of South Carolina by the Huguenots: Were not all 
these propagandist colonizations? Was not 
Texas settled by a colony of slaveholders, and 
California by companies of freemen? Yet never 
before did any Prince, King, Emperor, or Presi- 
dent, denounce such colonizations. Does any 
law of nature or nations forbid them? Does any 
public authority quarantine, on the ground of 
opinion, the ships which are continually pouring 
into the gates of New York whole religious so- 
cieties from Ireland, Wales, Germany, and Nor- 
way, with their pastors, and clerks, and choirs? 
But the President charges that the propagand- 
ists entered Kansas with a design to “ anticipate 
‘and force the determination of the Slavery 
¢ question within the Territory,” (in favor of Free- 
dom,) forgetting, nevertheless, that he has only 
just before deplored a failure of his own to anti- 
cipate and force the determination of that ques- 
tion in favor of Slavery, by a coup-de-main, in 
advance even of their departure from their homes 
in the Atlantic States and in Europe. He charges, 
moreover, that the propagandists designed to 
“ prevent the free and natural action of the in- 
‘habitants in the intended organization of the 
‘ Territory,” when, in fact, they were pursuing the 
only free and natural course to organize it by 
immigrating and becoming permanent inhabit- 
ants, citizens, and electors, of Kansas. Not one 
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academies, observatories, primary schools, Sunday 
schools, penal codes, and penitentiaries. Descend 


her gardens, observe her manufactories of a 
thousand various fabrics, watch her steamers as- 
cending every river and inlet on your own coast, 
and her ships displaying their canvass on every sea ; 


the lying-in to the second childh 


into her quarries, walk over her fields and through" 


follow her fishermen in their adventurous voyages 
from her own and adjacent bays to the icy ocean 
under either pole; and then return and enter her 
hospitals, which cure or relieve suffering humanity 
in every condition and at every period of life, from 
and which 





not only restore sight to the b d hearing to 
the deaf, and speech to the dumb, but also bring 
back wandering reason to the insane, and teach 
even the idiot to think! Massachusetts, sir, is a 
model of States, worthy of all onor; and though 
she was most conspicuous of all the States in the 
establishment of republican institutions here, she 
is even more conspicuous still for the u.unicipal 
wisdom with which she has made them con- 
tribute to the welfare of her peonle, and to the 
greatness of the Republic itself. 

In behalf of New York, for whom it is my right 
and duty to speak, I defy the Presidential accu- 


ser. Mark her tranquil ee: sae be- 
comes a.Stato for whose delivery tyranny 





Freed 


Mark, now, an extraordinary 


‘ grant Societies.” 


ing citizens of 


even note its existence. 


ganic law was passed by Congress, Massachu 
lands in Western 


f 





—— 
and |} actual capital is some $60,009, Neither the 


to the Gulfs of St. Lawrence and Mexico, and 
obedient to her command pours itself through 
her artificial channels into her own once obscure 
seaport. She stretches her wand again towards 
continents 
concentrates itself at her feet; and with it, strong 
and full floods of immigration ride in, contribu- 
ting labor, capital, art, valor, and enterprise, to 
perfect and embellish our ever-widening empire. 
When, and on what occasion, has Massachu- 
setts or New York officiously and illegally intruded 
herself within the jurisdiction of sister States, to 


They 


States in whose behalf the President arraigns 
I thank the President for the insult 


needfal to arouse them to their duty in this great 


acquisitions of new domain, the organization of 


ambition, while he convicts the latter not only of 
unjust territorial aggrandizement, but also of 


view to their aggrandizement: that Louisiana 


and Congress has stipulated for the admission of 


I dismiss for the present the President’s first 


ant event had happened which was unknown at 


submitted to Congress his second defence, in the 


unlawful or turbulent act has been hitherto 
charged against any one of the propagandists of 
inconsist- 
ency of the President. On the 29th of June, 1854, 
only twenty-nine days after the opening of the 
Territory, and before one of these emigrants had 
reached Kansas, or even Missouri, a propagand- 
ist association, but not of emigrants, named the 
Platte County Self-Defensive Association, assem- 
bled at Weston, on the western border of Mis- 
souri, in the interest of Slavery ; and it published, 
through the organ of the President of the United 
States at that place, a resolution, that “when 
‘ called upon by any citizen of Kansas, its mem- 
‘bers would hold themselves in readiness to 


‘assist in removing any and all emigrants who 
.‘ should go there under the aid of Northern Emi- 
This association afterward 
often made good its atrocious threats, by violence 
against the property, peace, and lives, of unoffend- 

Kansas. But the President of the 
United States, so far from denouncing it, does not 


The majority of the Committee on Territories 


done, worthy of censure? Before the Kansas or- 


“setts, on application, granted to some of her 
citizens, who were in “taking up” new 
one of those common 
charters which are used Cee oe 
dustrial, moral, social, scientific, religio 
cngeiiepeiias, tax 2 


ting of the charter, nor any legislative action 
oes association under it, was morally wrong, 
To emigrate from one State or Territory singly, 
or in y with others, with or without in- 
corporation by statute, is a right of every citizen 
of the United States, as it is a right of every free- 


nied is a slave. Such free emigration is the chief 


could have been no United States of America. 
To retain and carry into Kansas cherished polit- 
ical as well as moral, social, and religious con- 
victions, is a right of every emigrant. Must emi- 
grants to that Territory carry there only their 
persons, and leave behind their minds and souls, 
disembodied and wandering in their native 
lands? They only are fit founders of a State who 
exercise independence of opinion ; and it is to the 
exercise of that right that our new States, equally 
witk all the older ones, owe their intelligence 
and vigor. 
“ There are, who, distant from their native soil, 

{Still for their own and country’s glory toil; 

While some, fast rooted to their parent spot, 

In life are useless, and in death, forgot.” 


the majority of the committee maintain that such 
associations are in violation of national or at 
least of international laws. Here is the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and here are the Stat- 
utes at Large, in ten volumes octavo. Let the 
President or his defenders point out the inhibi- 
tion. They specify, particularly, that the action 
of the State violates a law of comity, which 
regulates the intercourse of independent States, 
and especially the intercourse between the mem- 
bers of the Federal Union. Here are Vattel and 
Burlamaqui. Let them point out in these pages 
this law of comity. There is no law of comity 
which forbids nations from permitting and en- 
couraging emigration, on the ground of opinion. 
Moreover, Slavery is an outlaw under the law of 
nations. Still further, the Constitution of the 
United States has expressly incorporated into 
itself all of the laws of comity, for regulating the 
intercourse between independent States, which 
it deems proper teadopt. Whatever is forbidden 
expressly by the Constitution is unlawful. What- 
ever is not forbidden is lawful. The supposed 
law of comity is not incorporated into the Con- 
stitution. ; 

With the aid of the Committee on Territories, we 
discover that the emigrants from Massachusetts 
have violated the supposed national laws, not by 
any unlawful conduct of their own, but by provo- 
king the unlawful and flagitious conduct of the in- 
vaders of Kansas. “ They passed through Missouri 
‘in large numbers, using violent language, and 
‘ giving unmistakable indications of their hostility 
‘ to the domestic institutions of that State,” and 
thus “they created apprehensions that the object 
‘ of the Emigrant Aid Company was to adolitionize 
‘ Kansas, as a means of prosecuting a relentless 
‘ warfare upon the institution of Slavery within 
‘ the limits of Missouri, which apprehensions, in- 
‘ creasing with the progress of events, ultimately 
‘became settled convictions of the people of 
‘ western Missouri.” 

Missouri builds railroads, steamboats, and 
wharves. It cannot be, therefore, that the mere 
“largeness of the numbers” of the Eastern trav- 
ellers offended or alarmed the borderers. I con- 
fess my surprise that the sojourners used violent 
language. It seems unlike them. I confess my 
greater surprise that the borderers were disturbed 
so deeply by mere words. It seems unlike them. 
Which of the. domestic institutions of Missouri 
were those against which the travellers manifest- 
ed determined hostility? Not certainly her man- 
ufactories, banks, railroads, churches, and schools. 
All these are domestic institutions held in high 

respect by the men of Massachusetts, and are just 
such ones as these emigrants are now establishing 
in Kansas. It was therefore African Slavery 
alone, a peculiar domestic institution of Missouri, 

against which their hostility was directed. 

Waiving a suspicious want of proof of the unwise 

conduct charged against them, I submit that 

clearly they did not thereby endanger that pecu- 

liar institution in Missouri, for they passed di- 

rectly through that State into Kansas. How, then, 

were the borderers provoked? The Missourians 

inferred, from the language and demeanor of the 

travellers, that they would abolitionize Kansas, and 

thereafter, by means of Kansas abolitionized, 

prosecute a relentless warfare against Slavery in 

Missouri. Far-seeing statesmen are these Nissouri 

borderers, but less deliberate than far-sighted. 
Kansas was not to be abolitionized. It had 
never been otherwise than abolitionized. Abo- 
litionized Kansas would constitute no means for 
the prosecution of such a warfare. Missouri lies 
adjacent to abolitionized Iowa on the north, and 
to abolitionized Illinois on the east, yet neither 
of those States has ever been used for such de- 
signs. How-.could this fearful enemy prosecute 
a warfare against Slavery in Missouri? Only by 
buying the plantations of her citizens at their 
own prices, and so qualifying themselves to speak 
their hostility through the ballot-boxes? Could 
apprehensions so absurd justify the invasion of 
Kansas? Are the people of Kansas to be disfran- 
chised and trodden down by the President of the 
United States, in punishment for any extrava- 
gance of emigrants, in Missouri, on the way to 
that Territory ? 

Such is the President’s second defence, so far 
as it presents new matterin avoidance of the accu- 
sation of the new State of Kansas. 

I proceed, in the third place, to establish the 
truth of the accusations. Of what sort must the 
proofs be? Manifestly only such as the circum- 
stances of the case permit to exist. Not engrossed 
documents, authenticated by executive, judicial, 
or legislative officers. The transactions occurred 
in an unorganized country. All the authorities 
subsequently established in the Territory are 
implicated, all the complainants disfranchised. 
Only presumptive evidence, derived from the 
contemporaneous statements and actions of the 
parties concerned, can be required. 

Such presumptive evidence is derivedfrom the 
nature and character of the President’s defences. 
Why did the President plead at all on the 31st 
of December last, when the new State of Kansas 
was yet unorganized, and could not appear here 
to prefer her accusations until the 23d of March ? 
Why, if he must answer so prematurely, did he 
not plead a general and direct denial? If he 
must plead specially, why did he not set forth the 
facts, instead of withholding all actual informs- 
tion concerning the case? Why, since, instead of 
defending himself, he must implead his accuser, 
did he not state, at least, the ground cn 
which that accuser claimed to justify the conduct 
of which he complained? Why did he threaten 
“to overcome and suppress” the people of Kan- 
sas, a8 insurrectionists, if he did not mean to 
terrify them, and to prevent their appearing here, 
or at least to prejudice their cause? Why did 
he mock them with a promise of protection there- 
after, against interference by citizens of other 
States, if they should deport’ themselves peace- 
fully and submissively to the Territorial authori- 
ties, if no cause for apprehending such interference 
had already been given by previous invasion? 
Why did he labor to embarrass his accuser by 
identifying her cause with the subject of aboli- 
tion of Slavery, and stigmatize her supporters 
with opprobrious epithets, and impute to them 
depraved and seditious motives? Why did he 
interpose the false and impertinent issue, whether 
one State could intervene by its laws or by force 
to abolish Slavery in another State? Why did 
he distort the Constitution, and present it as ex- 
pressly guarantying the perpetuity of Slavery? 
Why did he arraign so unnecessarily and so un- 
justly, not one, but all of the original Northern 
States? Why did he drag into this case, where 
only Kansas is concerned, a studied, partial, and’ 
prejudicial history of the past enlargements of the 
national domain, and of the past contests between 
the slave States and the free States, in their rivalry 
for the balance of power? 

Why did not the President rest content with 
one such attack on the character and conduct of 
the new State of Kansas, in anticipating her 
coming, if he felt assured that she really had no 
merit on which to stand? Why did he submit 
a second plea in advance? Why in this plea 
does he deplore the delays which prevented the 
Missouri borderers from effecting the conquest of 
Kansas, and the establishment of Slavery there- 
in, at the time of the Congressional election held 
in November, 1854, in fraud of the Kansas law, 
and of justice and humanity? Why, without 
reason, or authority of public or of national law, 
does he denounce Massachusetts, her Emigrant 
Aid Society, and her emigrants? If “propagand- 
ist” emigrations must be denounced, why does 
he spare the Platte County Self-Defensive Associ- 
ation? Why does he charge Governor Reeder 
with “failing to put forth all his energies to pre- 
‘vent or counteract the tendencies to illegality 
¢ which are found to exist in all imperfectly organ- 
‘ ized and newly associated countries,” if, indeed, 
no “illegality” has occurred there? While thus, 


ingeniously elaborate the President’s c , and | by implication, admitting that such illegality has 
arraign Massachusetts, her Emigrant Aid Society, | occurred in Kansas, why does he not tell us its 
and her emigrants. What has Massachusetts | nature and extent? Why, when Gov. Reeder was 


implicated in personal conduct, not criminal, but 
e spenngepens with his official relations, did the 

President retain him in office until after he had 
proclaimed at Easton that Kansas had been subju- 
gated by the borderers of Missouri, and why, after 
he had done so, and had denounced the Legisla- 
ture, did the President zemove hii for the same 
pre-existing cause only? Why does the President 
admit that the election for the legislative bodies 
of Kansas was held under circumstances -inaus- 
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man in the world. The State that denies this | no other quarter of such complaints made by the 
right is a - weg SE subject to whom it is de- | 
; accusations, and even if they 

element of American progress and civilization. ; grounds, would that fact abate the 
Without it, there could be no community, no politi- ' the people of Kansas to a Government 
cal Territory, no State in Kansas. Without it, there | 








picious to a truthful and legal result, if, never- 


theless, the result attained was indeed a truthful 


and legal one? On what evidence does the 
President ground his statement, that after that 
election, there were mutual complaints of usurp- 
fraud, and violence, when we hear from 


ere were such mutual 
rested on probable 
ht of 
their 
own, securing a safe’ and well-ordered free- 
dom? Why does the President angue that the 
Governor (Mr. Reeder) alone had power to 
receive and consider the returns of the election 
of the Legislative bodies, and that he certified 
those returns in fifteen out of the twenty-two 
districts, when he knows that the Governor, 
being his own agent, gave the certificates, on the 
ground that the returns were technically correct, 
and that the illegality complained of was in the 
conduct of the elections, and in the making up of 
the returns by the judges, and that the terror of 
the armed invasion prevented all —. of 
this kind from being presented to the Governor? 
Why does the President repose on the fact that 
the Governor, on the gronnd of informality in the 
returns, rejected the members who were chosen 


party that prevailed? If th 


It is not morally wrong for Massachusetts to in the seven other districts, and ordered new elec- 
aid her sons, by a charter, to do what in itself is | tions therein, and certified in favor of the per- 
innocent and commendable. The President and ! sons then chosen, when he knows that the ma- 


jority, elected in the fifteen districts, expelled at 
once tlie persons chosen at such second elections, 
and admitted those originally returned as elected 
in these seven districts, on the ground that the 
Governor’s rejection of them, and the second 
elections: which he ordered, were unauthorized 
and illegal? Why does the President, although 
omitting to mention this last fact, nevertheless 
justify the expulsion of these newly elected mem- 
bers, on the ground that it was authorized by 
parliamentary law, when he knows that there 
was no parliamentary or other law existing in 
the Territory, but the organic act of Congress, 
which conferred no such power on the Legisla- 
ture? Why was Governor Reeder replaced by 
Mr. Shannon, who esr proclaimed that 
the Legislative bodies which his predecessor had 
denounced were the legitimate Legislature of the 
Territory? Why does the President plead that 
the subject of the alleged Missourian usurpation 
and tyranny in Kansas was one which, by its 


' nature, appertained exclusively to the jurisdic- 


tion of the local authorities of the Territory, 
when, if the charges were true, there were no 
legitimate local authorities within the Territory? 
Is a foreign usurpation in a defenceless Territory 
of the United States to be tolerated, if only it be 
successful? And is the Government de facto, by 
whomsoever usurped, and with whatever tyranny 
exercised, entitled to deman¢ obedience from the 
people, and to be recognised by the President of 
the United States? Why does he plead, that 
“whatever irregularities may have occurred, it 
is now too late to raise the question?” Is there 
nothing left but endurance to citizens of the 
United States, constituting a whole political 
community of men, women, and children—an 
incipient American State—subjugated and op- 
pressed? Must they sit down in peace, abandon- 
ed, contented, and despised? Why does he plead, 
that “at least it is a question as to which, neither 
‘now, nor at any previous time, has the least 
‘ possible lega’ anthority been possessed by the 
‘ President of the United States?” Did any magis- 
trate ever before make such an, exhibition of 
ambitious imbecility? Caanot Congress clothe 
him with power to act, and is it not his duty to 
ask power to remove usurpation and sabvert tyr- 
anny in a Territory of the United States? Are 
these the tone, the tenor, and the staple, of a de- 
fence, where the accused is guiltless, and the 
crimes charged were never committed? The 
President virtually confesses all the transactions 
charged, by thus presenting a connected system 
of maxims and principles, invented to justify 
them. 

I proceed, however, to clinch conviction by 
direet and positive proofs: First, the statements 
of the party which has been overborne. General 
Pomeroy and his associates, in behalf of the 
State of Kansas, make this representation con- 
cerning the Congressional election held in the 
Territory on the 30th of November, 1854: 

“The first ballot-box that was opened upon 
‘ our virgin soil was closed to us by overpower- 
‘ing numbers and impending force. So bold and 
‘yeckless were our invaders, that they cared not 
‘to conceal their attack. They came upon us, 
‘mot in the guise of voters, to steal away our 
‘ franchise, ‘but boldly and openly, to snatch it 
‘with a strong hand. They came directly from 
‘their own homes, and in compact and organi- 
‘ zed bands, with arms in hand and provisions for 
‘ the expedition, marched to our polls, and, when 
‘ their work Whs done, returned whence they came. 
‘It is unnecessary to enter into the details; it is 
‘ enough to say that in three districts, in which, 
‘ by the most irrefragable evidence, theie were not 
‘ one hundred and fifty voters, most of whom re- 
‘ fused to participate in the mockery of the elect- 
‘ ive franchise, these invaders polled over a thou- 
‘ sand votes.” 

In regard to the election of the 30th of March, 
1855, thé same party states: 

“They (the Missourians) arrived at their sev- 
‘eral destinations the night before the election, 
‘ and having pitched their camps and placed their 
‘sentries, waited for the coming day. Baggage 
‘ wagons were there, with arms and ammunition 
‘ enough fora protracted fight,and among them two 
‘ brass field-pieces, ready charged. They came with* 
‘ drums beating and flags flying, and their leaders 
‘ were of.the most prominent and conspicuous 
‘men of their respective States. In the morning 
‘théy surrounded the polls, armed with guns, 
‘ bowie-knives, and revolvers, and declared their 
‘ determination to vote at all hazards, and in 
‘ spite of all consequences. If the judges could 
‘ be made to subserve their purposes, and receive 
‘ their votes, and if no obstacle was cast in their 
‘ way, their leaders exerted themselves to pre- 
‘serve peace and order in the conduct of the 
‘ election; but at the same time did not hesitate 
‘to declare, that if not allowed to vote, they 
‘would proceed to aay extremity in destruction 
‘ of property and life. If the control of the pol's 
‘ could not be had otherwise, the judges wer’ by 
‘ intimidation, and, if necessary, by violence, pre- 
‘vented from performing their duty, or, if un- 
‘ yielding in this respect, were driven from their 
‘ post, and the vacancy filled in form by the per- 
‘ sons on the ground; and whenever by any means 
‘ they had obtained the control of the board, the 
‘ foreign vote was promiscuously poured in, with- 
‘ out discrimination or reserve, or the slightest 
‘ care to conceal its nefarious illegality. At one 
“of the polls, two of the judges having 1an- 
‘fully stood up in the face of the armed mob, 
‘and declared they would do their duty, one por- 
‘ tion of the mob commenced to tear down the 
‘ house, another proceeded to break in the door 
‘ of the judges’ room, whilst others, with drawn 
‘ knives, posted themselves at the window, with 
‘ the proclaimed purpose of killing any voter who 
‘ would allow himself to be sworn. Voters were 
‘ dragged from the window, because they would 
‘not show their tickets, or vote at the dictation 
‘ of the mob; and the invaders declared openly, 
‘ at the polls, that they would cut the throats of 
‘ the judges, if they did not receive their votes 
‘ without requiring an oath as to their residence. 
‘The room was finally forced, and the judges, 
‘surrounded by an armed and excited crowd, 
‘were offered the alternative of resignation or 
‘death, and five minutes ygre allowed for their 
‘ decision. The ballot-box was seized, and, amid 
‘shouts of ‘Hurrah for Missouri,’ was carried 
‘into the mob. The two menaced judges then 
‘left the ground, together with all the resident 
‘ citizens, except a few who acted in the outrage, 
‘ because the result expected from it corresponded 
‘ to their own views. 

“ When an excess of the foreign force was found 
‘ to be had at one poll, detachments were sent to 
‘the others. * * * * A minister of the 
‘ Gospel, who refused to accede to the demands 
‘ of a similar mob of some 400 armed and organ- 
‘ ized men, was driven by violence from his post, 
‘ and the vacancy filled by themselves, * * * 
‘* Another clergyman, for the expression of 
‘ his opinion, was assaulted and beaten. * * 
‘ * * The inhabitants of the district, power- 
‘ Jess to resist the abundant supply of arms and 
‘ammunition, organized preparation, and over- 
‘ whelming numbers of the foreigners, left the 
‘ polls without voting. * * * In the Law- 
‘ rence district, one voter was fired at, as he was 
‘driven from the election ground. * * * 
‘ Finding they had a greater force than was ne- 
‘ cessary for that poll, some 200 men were drafted 
‘ from the number, and sent off under the proper 
‘ officers to another district, after which they still 
‘ polled from this camp 700 votes. * * * In 
‘the 4th and 7th districts, the invaders came 
‘ together in an armed and organized body, with 
‘trains of fifty wagons, besides horsemen, and, 
‘the night before election, pitched their camps 
‘ in the vicinity of the polls, and having appoint- 
‘ ed their own judges, in place of those who, from 
‘ intimidation or otherwise, failed to attend, they 
‘ voted without any proof of residence. In these 
‘two election districts, where the census shows 
‘ 100 voters, there were polled 314 votes, and last 
‘ fall 765 votes, although a large part of the act- 
‘ual residents did not vote on either occasion. 
‘* * * * From a careful examination of 
‘the returns, we are satisfied that over 3,000 
* votes were thus cast by the citizens and resi- 
‘ dents of the States.” 

I place in to these statements of the 
party by was oyerborne, the eo gre of “ 
party that prevailed, signals 0: 
the attack, and ending with celebrations of the 





vietory. 


‘ voting place. 
‘ vote, but to settle a difficulty between two of 
‘ our candidates ; and Abolitionists of the North 
‘ said, and published it abroad, that Atchison was 
‘ there with bowie-knife and revolver, and by God 
‘twas true. I never did go into that Territory, [ 





General Stringfellow addressed the invaders 
in Missouri, on the eve of the election of March 
30, 1855, thus: 

‘To those who have qualms of conscience as 
‘to violating laws, State or National, the time 
‘has come when such impositions must be dis- 
‘regarded, as your rights and property are in 
‘ danger; and I advise 


one and all, to enter 
‘ every election district in Kansas, in defiance of 


‘ Reeder and his vile dons, and vote, at the 
‘ point of the bowie-knife and revolver. Neither 
‘ give nor take quarter, as our case demands it. 
‘ It is enough t»at the slaveholding interest wills 
‘ it, from which there is no appeal. What right 
‘has Governor Reeder to rule Missourians in 
‘Kansas? His proclamation and ~ 
‘oath must be repudiated. It is your interest 
‘to do so. Mind that Slavery is established 
‘ where it is not prohibited.” “ 

The Kansas Herald, an organ of both the 
Administration and the Pro-Glavery ) an= 
nounced the result of the Legislative election in 
the Territory immediately afterwards, as follows: 

“ Yesterday was a proud and glorious day for 
‘ the friends of Southern Rights. The triumph of 
‘the Pro-Slavery party. is complete and over- 
‘whelming. Come on, Southern men! Bring 
‘ your slaves, and fill up the Territory! Kansas 
‘is saved!” 


The Squatter Sovereign, published in Missouri, 


thus announced the result of the election, the 


day after it closed : 
“InpEPENDENCEH, March 31, 1855. 


“ Several hundred emigrants from Kansas have 
‘just entered our city. They were preceded by 
‘the Westport and Independence brass bands. 
‘They came in at the west side of the public 
‘ square, and proceeded entirely around it, the 
‘ bands cheering us with fine music, and the em- 
‘ igrants with good news. Immediately following 
‘the bands were about two hundred horsemen 
‘ in regular order ; following these were one hun- 
‘dred and fifty wagons, carriages, &c. They 
‘-pave repeated cheers for Ki.asas and Missouri. 
‘ They report that not an Anti-Slavery man will 
‘ be in the Legislature of Kansas. We have made 
‘a clean sweep.” 

A letter written at Brunsvick, in Missouri, 
dated, April 20th, 1855, and published in the 
New York Herald, a Pro-Slavery journal, says 
that “from five to seven thousand men started 
‘from Missouri to attend the election, some to 
‘remove, but the most to return to their families, 
‘ with an intention, if they liked the Territory, to 
‘make it thei: permanent abode, at the earliest 
‘ moment practicable. But they intended to vote. 
‘The Missourians were, many of them, Douglas 
‘men. There were 150 voters from this county, 
‘175 from Howard, 100 from Cooper. Indeed, 
‘every county furnished its quota; and when 
‘ they set out, it looked like an army. * * 
‘They were armed. * * * And, as there 
‘were no houses in the Territory, they carried 
‘tents. Their mission was a peaceable one—to 
‘ vote, and to drive down stakes for their future 
‘homes. After the election, some 1,500 of the 
‘ yoters sent a committee to Mr. Reeder, to ascer- 
‘tain if it was his purpose to ratify the election. 
‘ He answered that it was, and said the majority 
‘at an election must carry the cay. But it is 
‘not to be denied that the 1,500, apprehending 
‘that the Governor might attempt to play the 
‘ tyrant—since his conduct had already been in- 
‘ sidious and unjust—wore on their hats bunches 
‘of hemp. They were resolved, if a tyrant at- 
‘tempted to trample upon the rights of the sov- 
‘ereign people, to hang him.” 

On the 29th of May, 1855, the Squatter Sover- 
eign, an organ of the invasion in Missouri, thus 
gave utterance to its spirit: 

“From reports now received of Reeder, he 
‘never intends returning to our borders. 
‘Should he do so, we, without hesitation, say 
‘that our people ought to hang him by the neck, 
‘ like a traitorous dog as he is, so soon as he puts 
‘ his unhallowed feet upon our shores. 

“ Vindicate your characters and the Territory; 
‘and should the ungrateful dog dare to come 
‘among us again, hang him to the first rotten 
* tree. 

“A military force to protect the ballot-box! 
‘Let President Pierce, or Governor Reeder, or 
‘ any other power, attempt such a course in this, 
‘or any portion of the Union, and that day will 
* never be forgotten.” 

Governor Reeder, at Easton, in Pennsylvania, 
on his first return to that place after the elee- 
tions, declared the same result in frank and can- 
did words, which cost him his office, namely : 

“Tt was indeed too true that Kansas had been 
‘invaded, conquered, subjugated, by an armed 
‘ force from beyond her borders, led on by a fa- 
‘ natical spirit, trampling under foot the princi- 
‘ ples of the Kansas bill and the right of suffrage.” 

The Honorable David R. Atchison, a direct and 
out-spoken man, who never shrinks from responsi- 
bility, and who is confessedly eminent at once as 
a political leader in Missouri and as a leader 
of the Pro-Slavery movement therein directed 
against Kansas, in a speech reported as having 
been made to his fellow-citizens, and which, so 


far as I know, has not been disavowed, said : 


“T saw it with my own eyes. These men 
‘came with the avowed purpose of driving or 
‘ expelling you from the Territory. What did I 
‘advise you to do? Why, meet them ai their 
‘own game. When the first election came off, I 
‘ told you to go over and vote. You did so, and 
‘beat them. We, our party in Kansas, nominated 
‘General Whitfield: They, the Abolitionists, 
‘nominated Flenniken ; not Flanegan, for Flan- 
‘egan was a good, honest man, but Flennt- 
“ken. Well, the next day after the election, that 
‘ that same Flenniken, with three hundred of his 
‘ voters, left the Territory, and has never re- 


‘ turned—no, never returned ! 


“Well, what next? Why, an election for 


‘members of the Legislature, to organize the 


‘ Territory, must be held. What did I advise 


‘you to do then? ‘Why, meet them on their 


‘ own ground, and beat them at their own game 
‘ again; and, cold and inclement as the weather 


‘was, I went over with a company of men. My 


‘object in going was not to vote; I had nota 


‘ right to vote, unless I had disfranchised myself 


I was not within two miles cf a 
My object in going was not to 


‘ in Missouri. 


‘ never intend to go into that Territory, without 


‘ being prepared for all snch kind of cattle. Well, 
‘we beat them; and Gov. Reeder gave certifi- 


‘ cates to a majority of all the members of both 
‘ Houses; and then, after they were organized, as 
‘ everybody will admit, they were the only com- 
‘ petent persons to say who were and who were 
‘not members of the same.” 


A tree is known by its fruits. If Missourians 


voted in Kansas, it would be expected that the 
ballots deposited would exceed the number of 
electors. 
was so asserted. The Executive Journal, recent- 
ly obtained, proves that in four districts, where 
the results were not contested, 2,964 votes were 
cast on the 30th of March, although only 1,365 
voters were there, as ascertained by the census. 
Again: The Legislature chosen on the 30th of 
March, 1855, withdrew from the interior of the 
Territory to a place inconvenient to its citizens, 
and on the border of Missouri. There that Legis- 
lature enacted laws to this effect, namely : forbid- 
ding the speaking, writing, or printing, or pub- 
lishing, of anything, in any form, calculated to 
disaffect slaves, or induce them to escape, under 
pain of not less than five years imprisonment with 
hard labor; and forbidding free persons from 
maintaining, by speech, writing, or printing, or 
publishing, that slaves cannot lawfully be held 
in the Territory, under pain of imprisonment and 
hard labor two years. 


Just so it was. We have seen that it 


The Legislature further enacted, that no per- 
son “ conscientiously opposed to-holding slaves,” 
or entertaining doubts of the legal existence of 
Slavery in Kansas, shall sit as a juror in the 
trial of any cause founded on a breach of the 
laws which I have described. They further pro- 
vided, that all officers and attorneys should be 
sworn, not only to support the Constitution of 
the United States, but also to support and sus- 
tain the organic law of the Territory, and the Fu- 


gitive Slave Law ; and that any persons offering to 


vote shall be presumed to be entitled to vote un- 
til the contrary is shown; and if any one, when 
required, shall refuse to take an oath to sustain 
the Fugitive Slave Law, he shall not be permitted 
to vote. Although they passed a law that none 
but an inhabitant who had paid a tax should 
vote, yet they made no time of residence necessary, 
and provided for the immediate payment of a 
poll tax; so virtually declaring that on the eve 
of an election the people of a neighboring State 
can come in, in unlimited numbers, and, by ta- 
king up a residence of a day or an hour, pay a 
poll tax, and thus become legal voters, and then, 
after voting, return to their own State. They thua, 
in practical effect, provided for the people of Mis- 
souri to control future elections at their pleasure, 
and permitted such only of the rea) inhabitants 
of the Territory to vote as are friendly to the hold 


ing of slaves. 
"ey permitted no pay ge any ees 
cers in the tory to made f 
thereof, but cantel toe ‘offices, and filled ig 
tage officers to fill them, for long periods, 
They provided tbat the next annual election should 
be held in October, 1856, and the Assembly should 
meet in January, 1857; so that none of these 
might be. chasiged, fs 1686; but dee Ooane 
t 1856; but the 

which is elected for two years, could om 
changed so as to allow a change of the laws or 


prescribed | direct, irrelevant, 





' officers until the session of 1858, however much 


the inhabitants of the might desire it. 
How forcibly do these laws that old 
litical maxim of the English nation, that a 
arliament called by a conqueror is itself con- 
quered and enslaved! Who but foreigners, 
ers, and tyrants, could have made for the prc 
of Kansas—a people “ perfectly free ”"—such laws 
as these. Anatomists will describe the instru- 
ment, and even the force ef the blow, if only you 
‘show them the wound. 

Behold the proofs on which the allegations of 
invasion, usurpation, and tyranny, made by the 
new State of Kansas, rest. * They are, first: the 
President's own virtual admission, by defences in- 

ill-tempered, sophi and 
evasive; second: an absolute agreement, con- 
currence, and harmony, between the statements 
of the conflic parties who were engaged in 
the transactions involved; third: the consequen- 
ces of those transactions exactly such as must fol- 
low, if the accusations be true, and such as ‘ould 
not result if they be false. A few words, however, 
must be added, to bring more distinctly into view 
the President’s complicity in these transactions, 
and to establish his responsibility therefor. The 
President openly lent his official influence and 
patronage to the slave slders of Missouri, to effect 
the abrogation of the prohibition of Slavery in 
Kansas, contained in the act of Congress of 1820. 
He knew their purposes in regard to the elections 
in Kansas. He never interfered to prevent, to de- 
feat, or to hinder them. He employed his official 
patronage to aid them. He now defends and pro- 
tects the usurpation and tyranny, established by 
the invaders in Kansas, with all the influence of 
his exalted station, and even with the military 
power of the Republic; and he argues the duty of 
the people there to submit to the forcible estublish~ 
ment of Slavery, in violation of the national 
pledge, which he concurred in giving, that they 
should be left perfectly free to reject and exclude 
that justly obnoxious system. It thus ap 
that the President of the United States holds the 
people of Kansas prostrate and enslaved at his 
feet. 

To complete the painful account of this 
crime, it is now to add that th 


has 


not been one day nor:iight, since the Government 
of 


Kansas was constituted and confided to the 


President of the United States, in which either 


the properties, or the liberties, or even the lives, 


of its citizens have been secure against the vio- 


lence and vengeance of the extreme foreign faction 
which he upholds and protects. At this day, Kan- 
gas is becoming, more distinctly than before, the 
scene of a conflict of irreconcilable opinions, to be 
determined by brute force. No immigrant goes 
there unarmed, no citizen dwells there in safety un- 
armed; armed masses ef men are proceeding 
into the Territory, from various parts of the Uni- 
ted States, to complete the work of invasion and 
tyranny which he has thus begun, under circum- 
stances of fraud and perfidy unworthy of the 
character of a ruler of a free people. This gath- 
ering conflict in Kansas divides the sympathies, 
interests, passions, and prejudices, of the people of 
the United States. Whether, under such circum- 
stances, it can be circumscribed within the limits 
of the Territory of Kansas, must be determined 
by statesmen from their knowledge of the courses 
of civil commotions, which have involved ques- 
tions of moral right and conscientious duty, as 
well as balances of political power. Whether, 
on the other hand, the people of Kansas, under 
these circumstances, will submit to this tyranny 
of a citizen of the United States like themselves, 
whose term of political power is nearly expired, 
can be determined by considering it in the aspect 
in which it is viewed by themselves. Speechless 
here, as they yet are, I give utterance to their 
united voices, and, holding in my hand the ar- 
raignment of George III, by the Congress of 
1776, I impeach—in the words of shat immortal 
text—the President of the United States: 

“He has refused to pass laws for the accom- 
© modation of the people, unless they would re- 
‘linquish the right of representation in their 
‘ Legislature, a right inestimable to them, and 
‘ formidable to tyrants only: 

“He has called together legislative bodies at 
‘a place unusual, uncomfortable, and distant 
‘from the depository of their public records, for 
‘ the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compli- 
‘ ance with his measures : 

He has prevented Legislative Houses from 
being elected, for no other cause than his con- 
viction that they would “oppose with manly 
‘ firmmess his invasions on the rights of the 
£ people: 

“He has refused for a leng time after” spuri- 
ous Legislative Houses were imposed by himself, 
by usurpation, on the people of Kansas “to cause 
‘others to be elected, whereby the legislative 
‘ powers, incapable of annihilation, have return- 
‘ ed to the people at large, for their exercise, the 
‘State remaining in the mean time exposed to 
‘all the danger of invasion from without, and 
‘ civil war within: 

“He has created a multitude of new offices, and 
‘ sent hither swarms of officers, to harass our 
‘ people, and eat out their substance : 

“He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
‘ standing armies, to compel our submission to a 
‘ foreign” Legislature, “and has affected to ren- 
‘der the military independent of, and superior 
‘ to, the civil power : 

“He cas combined with others to subject us 
‘to a jurisdiction foreign to our Constitution, 
‘and unacknowledged by our laws, giving his 
‘ assent to their acts of pretended legislation : 

“For protecting” invaders of Kansas “from 
‘ punishment for any murders which they shall 
‘ commit on the inhabitants” of this Territory : 

“For abolishing the free system of American 
‘law in” this Territory, “establishing therein 
‘an arbitrary Government, so as to render it at 
‘once an example and fit instrument for intro-« 
‘ ducing the same absolute rule into” other Ter- 
ritories : 

“For taking away our charter, abolishing our 
‘ most valuable laws, and altering fundamentally 
‘the powers of our Government: 

“For suspending our own Legislature, and 
‘ declaring” an usurping Legislature, constitu- 
ted by himself, “invested with power to legislate 
‘ for us in all cases whatsoever.” 

What is wanting here to fill up the complement 
of a high judicial process? Is it an accuser? 
The youngest born of the Republic is before you, 
imploring you to rescue her from immolation on 
the altar of public faction. Is it acrime? Be- 
think yourselves what it is that has been sub- 
verted. It is the whole of a complete and round- 
ed-off Republican Government of a Territory 
indeed, by name, but, in substance, a Civil State. 
Consider the effect. The People of Kansas were 
“ perfectly free.” They now are free only to sub- 
mit and obey. Consider whose system that Re- 
publican Government was, and the Power that 
established it. It was one of the Constitutions 
of the United States, established by an act of the 
Congress of the United States. Consider what a 
tyranny it is that has been built on that atro- 
cious usurpation. It is not a discrimineting tyr- 
anny, that selects and punishes one, or a few, or 
even many, but it disfranchises all, and reduces 
every citizen to abject slavery. Examine the 
code created by the Legislature. All the statutes 
of the State of Missouri are enacted in gross, 
without alteration or amendment, for the gov- 
ernment of Kansas; and then, at the end, the 
hasty blunder of misnomer is correeted by an 
explanatory act, that wherever the word “State” 
occurs, it means “Territory.” And what a code! 
One that stifles not, indeed; the fruits of the 
womb, but the equally important element of a 
State, the fruits—the immortal fruits—of the 
mind; a code that puts in peril all rights and 
liberties whatsoever, by denying to men the right 
to know, to utter, and to argue, freely, according 
to conscience—.a right in itself conservative of all 
other rights and liberties. Is an offender want- 
ing? He stands before you, in many respects the 
most eminent man in all the world—the Presi- 
dent of the United States—the constitutional and 
chosen defender and protector of the people who 
have been subjugated and enslaved. Is there 
anything of dignity or authority wanting to this 
tribunal? Where elsewhere shall be found one 
more august than the Senate of the United States? 
It is the ancient, constant, and undoubted right 
and usage of Parliaments—it is the chief purpose 
of their being—to question and complain of all 
persons, of what di soever, fornd grievous 
to the Commonwealth, in abusing the power and 
trust committed to them by the People. Does 
this tribunal need a motive? We have that, too, 
in painful reality. These usurpations and op- 
pressions have hitherto rested with the Presidert 
of the United States, and those whom he has 
abetted. If they shall be left unredressed, they 
will henceforth e, by adoption, our own. 

The conviction of the offending President is 
complete, and now he sinks out of view. His 

ent rests with the People of the United 

, whose trust he has betrayed. His convic- 

tion was only incidental to the business which is 

the order of the day. The order of the day is 
the redress of the wrongs of Kansas. 

How like unto each other are the parallels of 
tyranny and revolution in all countries and in all 
times! Kansas is to-day in the very act of revo- 


lution against a tyranny of the President of the, 
United States, identical in all its prominent fea- 
tures with that tyranny of the King of d 
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his power, , Must be wholly taken 
wey. Hoppliys, ever, for Kansas, an3 for 
us, her revolution is one that was antici 
and sanctioned and provided for in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and is therefore a 
peaceful and (paradoxical as the ¢ 
may seem) a constitutional one. Never before 
have I seen occasion so for Sgeuren | 
the wisdom and forecast those who rais 
that noble edifice of civil government. The 
pany of Kansas, deprived of their sovereignty 
y a domestic tyranny, have nevertheless law- 
fally rescued it provisionally, and, so exercisin > 
have constituted themselves a State, and appli 
to Congress to admit them as such into the 
Federal Union. ©. has power to admit 
the new State thus organized. The favorable exer- 
cise of that power will terminate and crown the rev- 
olution. Once a State, the le of Kansas can 
preserve internal order, and defend themselves 
against invasion. Thus, the constitutional rem- 
in 2 or -oaynse as it is peaceful and soe. 
his is the remedy for the evils existing in the 
Territory of Kansas, which I propose. Happil 
there is no need to prove it to be either a lawfl 
one or a proper one, or the only possible one. 
The President of the United States and the Com- 
mittee on Territories unanimously concede all 
this broad ground, because he recommends it, 
and they adopt it. 

Wherein, then, d6 I differ from them? Sim- 
ply thus. I propose to apply the remedy now, by 
admitting the new State with its present popula- 
tion and present Constitution. My opponents 
insist on postponing the measure until the Terri- 


President advises. He admits the rightfulness 
and necessity of the remedy. It is as rightful 
and necessary now as it ever will be. 


postpone, any more than you can justly deny, 
that right. To postpone would be a denial. 
The President will need no grant of money, or 
of armed men, to enforce obedience to law, when 
you shall have redressed the wrongs of which 
the People complain. Even under Govern- 
ments less free than our own, there is no need 
of power where justice holds the helm. When 
justice is impartially administered, the cbedience 
of the subject or citizen will be voluntary, cheer- 
ful, and practically uniimited. Freedom justly 
due cannot be conceded too soon. True free- 
dom exists, the utmost bounds of civil liberty are 
obtained, only where complaints are freely heard, 
deeply considered, and speedily redressed. So 
only can you restore to Kansas the perfect free- 
dom which-you pledged, and she has lost. 

The Constitution does not prescribe 93,700, or 
any other number of people, as necessary to con- 
stitute a State. Besides, under the present ratio 
of increase, Kansas, whose population now is 
40,000, will number 100,000 in a few months. 
The point made concerning numbers is there- 
fore practically unimportaut and frivolous. The 
President objects that the past proceedings, by 
which the new state of Kansas was organized, 
were irregular in three respects: First. That 
they were instituted, conducted, and completed, 
without a previous permission by Congress, or 
by the local authorities within the Territory. 
Secondly. That they were instituted, conduct- 
ed, and completed, by a party, and not by the 
whole people of Kansas; and, thirdly, that the 
new State holds an attitude of defiance and in- 
subordination towards the Territorial authori- 
ties and the Federal Union. I reply, first, that if 
the proceedings in question were irregular and 
partisanlike and factious, the exigencies of the 
case would at least excuse the faults, and Con- 
gress has unlimited discretion to waive them. 
Secondly. The proceedings were not thus irregu- 
lar, partisanlike, and factious, because no act of 
Congress forbade them—no act of the Territorial 
Legislature forbade them, directly or by impli- 
cation—nor had the Territorial Legislature power 
either to authorize or to prehibit them. The 
proceedings were, indeed, instituted by a party 
who favored them. But they were prosecuted 
and consummated in the customary forms of pop- 
ular elections, which were open to all the inhab- 
itants of the Territory qualified to vote by the 
organic law, and to no others; and they have in 
no case come into confiict, nor does the new State 
now act or assume to engage in conflict with 
either the Territorial authorities or the Govern- 
ment of the Union. Thirdly. There can be no 
irregularity where there is no law prescribing 
what shall be regular. Congress has passed no 
law establishing regulations for the organization 
or admission ofmew States. Precedents in such 
eases, being without foundation in law, are with- 
out authority. This is a country whose Govern- 
ment is regulated, not by precedents, but by 
Constitutions. But if precedents were necessary, 
they are found in the cases of Texas and Califor- 
nia, each of which was organized and admitted, 
subject to the same alleged irregularities. 

The majority of the Committee on Territories, 
in behalf of the President, interpose one further 
objection, by tracing this new State organization 
to the influence of a secret, armed, political soci- 
ety. Secrecy and combination, with extra-judi- 
eial oaths and armed power, were the enginery 
of the Missouri borderers in effecting the subju- 
gation of the peopte of Kansas, as that machinery 
is always employed in the commission of politi- 
eal crimes. How far it was lawful or morally 
right for the people of Kansas to employ the 
same agencies for the defence. of their lives and 
liberties, may be a question for casuists, but cer- 
tainly is not one for me. I can freely confess, 
however, my deep regret that secret societies for 
any purpose whatsoever have obtained a place 
among political organizations within the Repub- 
lic ; and it is my hope that the experience which 
we have now so distinctly had, that they can be 
but too easily adapted to unlawful, seditious, and 
dangerous enterprises, while they bring down 
suspicion-and censure on high and noble causes 
when identified with them, may be sufticient to 
indece a general discontinuance of them. 
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tory shall be conceded by the usurping author- 


It is de- 
manded by the condition and circumstances of 
the people of Kansas now. You cannot justly 
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yOu can carry Sy. a0 ie! ne 5a}: 
very into Kansas, and maintain it there’ ~ al! hony Frenchman, 
you quite confident that this oy agatign eo, 


ake of the arguiney; 


ities to contain 93,700 inhabitants, and until | government can then be sphslent oe 7 ; _ 
those authorities shall a t ee You will then yourselves have intgodaeed of course 
ori gp oat tate, under anew Con- | Trojan horse. No republican Governmont....” ‘ of 
stitution. other words, I propose to allow | endured, with standing sabhatc tries er a lady; ver ots 
the people of Kansas to apply the constitutional | bosom to eniorce submission to its laws, A aa — own of 

ly at once. © The President proposes to de- | who have once learned to relinguish their a : vat anknows 
fer it indefinitely, and to commit the entire ap- | under compulsion, will not be long in forme by the 
iplosicn, of it to the hands of the Missouri bor- | that they ever had anv. In extendine Qo ; tion. She swept 

_ He. confesses the inadequacy of that | into Kansas, therefore, terion ietean ay Seeeeecoration. on 

course by asking appropriations of money to | the liberties of tix. people. — p gatimeueee [po more but her. 
enable him to maintain and preserve order within Senators of the free States. | appeal d given place to ® 
om aah oo got pie pg aa when the | Believe ye the prophets? | know a tal Yh . obe. The jewels . 
cons onal remedy s applied... There al Y ae A main 
is no sufficient Rech for the = which the know, then, that Slavery neither works tine. foveliness re nad -" 


quarries, nor founds cities, nor builds ships, no: | 
levies armies, nor mans nayies. Why, in : 
will you insist on closing up this new Territo,, 
of Kansas against all enriching streams of in. 
migration, while you pour into it the turbid an 
poisonous waters of African Slavery? Whi¢ 
one of you all, whether of Connecticut, or of Pen. 
sylvania, or of Illinois, or of Michigan ‘would cor il 
sent thus to extinguish the chief light of civiliz,. im 
tion within the State in which your own fortunes fl 
are cast, and in which your own posterity are to § 
live? Why will you pursue a policy so ‘unkind a 
so ungenerous, and so unjust, towards the help. 
less, defenceless, struggling Territory of ies : 
inhabited as it is by your own brethren, depen .: 
ing on you for protection and safety? Will; 
very in Kansas add to the wealth or power of y 
own States, or to the wealth, power, or glory of 
the Republic? You know that it will diminish 

of these. You profess a desire to end this nation 
debate about Slavery, which has become. for yo, 
intolerable. Is it not time to relinquish 
hope? You have exhausted the virtue, for { 
purpose, that resided in compacts and platforms 

in the suppression of the right of petition an 
arbitrary parliamentary laws, and in abne 
of Federal authority over the subject of Slaverr§ 
within the National Territories. Will you eren 
then end. the debate, by binding Kansas with 
chains, for the safety of Slavery in Mistowi’§ 
Even then you must give over Utah to Slavery, 
to make it secure and permanent in Kansas: ani 
you must give over Oregon and Washington wim 
both Polygamy and Slavery, so as to gu. a 
equally the one and the other of those pect 
domestic institutions in Utah; and so you muy 
go on, sacrificing on the shrine of peace Territons 
after Territory, until the prevailing nationality oll 
freedom and of virtue shall be lost, and the 
vicious anomalies, which you have hitherto vain. 
ly hoped Almighty Wisdom would remove fron 
among you without your own concurrence, shal 
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or information, and 
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nuestions. Leave it t 
nd to chance it was /e 
Jeson could think of 
was now the main obje 
“JT tell yor what, 
claimed Drayton. * 
eternal talker that Fre 
in, join the confab at 
them immediately.” 
The advice was good 
Dangleson’s French, 
est in the world. In 
considered conversatio: 
lendorff’s phrases, suc 
“ Je n'ai pas soif,” co 
However, when they 
made an effort. it wj 
but quite so in the resu 
thing, the Frenchman 
he matter was becom 
a Madame Carnot, with 
the rescue. The ice b 
Dangleson ventilated a 


and after dinner was i 
little rubber of whist. 


become the controlling elements in the Republic creature for 8 Pate atcd 
He who found a river in his path, and sat dors Pieson Carrying with 


to wait for the flood to pass away, was not mon Mg 
unwise than he who expects the agitaim ¢ 
Slavery to cease, while the love of Freedom wi-f 
mates the bosoms of mankind. 

- The solemnity of the occasion draws over ow 
heads that cloud of disunion, which always arise 
whenever the subject ot Slavery is agitated. Stil 
the debate goes on, more ardently, earnestly, an’ 
angrily, than ever before. It employs now n0 


dreams the sweetest sai 
that ever fell on loving 

game of whist 

whist, and other games 
intimacy, which led to 
from the conversation r 
not’s private parlor, and 
anged into little 

















merely logic, reproach, menace, retort, and def: ome losses in the oe 
ance, but sabres, rifles, and cannon. Do you look Vungleson was . Pare 
through this incipient war quite to the end, andse perame proseting|y Bs 
there peace, quiet, and harmony, on the subjecto! Serer _ of the deca 
Slavery? If so, pray enlighten me, and show m of the diamonds. The 
how long the way is which leads to that repox pras cpen to them at a 
The free States are loyal, and they always Wi ether, and walked toe 
remain so. Their foothold on this Continenti iracy, by which t 
firm and sure. Their ability to maintain the han was to v 


selves, unaided, under the present Constitutia 
is established. The slave States, also, have beug 
loyal hitherto, and I hope and trust they eve! 
may remain so. But if disunion could ever come 
it would come in the form of a secession of tl 
slaveholding States; and it would come, then 
when the slaveholding power, which is already 
firmly established on the Gulf of Mexico, and ex- 
tends a thousand miles northward along both] 
banks of the Mississippi, should have fastened iti 
grappling irons upon the fountains of the Mis 
souri and the slopes of the Rocky Mountains 
Then that power would either be intolerably st 
preme in this Republic, or it would strike for init 
pendence or exclusive domination. Then the fret 
States and slave States of the Atlantic, divide 
and warring with each otaer, would disgust the : 
free States of the Pacific, and they would har§ 
abundant cause and justification for withdrav) 
ing from a Union productive no longer of peat 
safety, and liberty to themselves, and no long" 
holding up the cherished hopes of mankind. | 
Mr. President, the Continental Congress © 
1787, on resigning the trust, which it had dis 
charged with signal fidelity, into the hands ¢ 
the authorities elected under the new Const 
tion, and in taking leave of their constituen! 
addressed to the people of the United States thi 
memorable injunction: “Let it never be forgo" 
‘ten, that the cause of the United States ha 
‘ always been the cause of human nature. Le 
us recall*that precious monition ; let us exam 
ine the ways which ‘ve have pursued hitherts 
under the light thrown upon them by that instruc 
tion. We shall find, in doing so, that we hart 
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Will the Senate hesitate for an hour between | forgotten moral right, in the pursuit of materia ane Bat this was 
the alternatives before them? The passions of | greatness, and we shall cease henceforth — of end. A fair Engli 
the American People find healthful exercise in | practicing upon ourselves the miserable wes : driving herself in a ] 
peaceful colonizations, and the construction of | that we can safely extend Empire, when we se ® ‘wo beautful long-taile 
raidroads, and the building up and multiplying of | have become reckless of the obligations of Bt ae ot. her dimpl 
republican institutions. The Territory of Kansas | nal Justice, and faithless to the interests of |) Ti at the and went 
lies across the path through which railroads must | versal Freedom. the time when she d 
be built, and along which snch institutions must | —W———-- ~ 3 = Percival knew of such 
be founded, without delay, in order to preserve PALMER’S PATENT LEG. e I at a ba 
the integrity of our Empire. Shall we suppress HIS: Atterican invention stands unrivalled, bo i if ; hen 
enterprises so benevolent and so healthful, and this country and in Europe. It is worn by '¥") lier, fair 
inflame our country with that fever of intestine | hundred porsete, ated with most enpaishing | oy bed — 
war which exhausts and consumes not more the | competition with thirty other substitutes, 0. ive ‘ . 

F . ? fi , it re - deli a 
wealth and strength than the virtue and freedom | Sawant of the Great Medal at the World’ EIN Waamsked to aot ax o, 
of » nation? Shall we confess that the procla- |-in Lenton, as he bent eae Sy pe ition 8 face lighte’ as P 
. ‘ s4hs 4 i 1 s ibited, in col , ] ’ 

mation of popular sovereignty within the Terri- an cinete a8 the Asneal Faire in the hehe al cities d the. a 
tory of Kansas was not merely a failure, but was | jac in every instance received the award of the highest Percival : pel 
a pretence and a fraud? Or will Senators now | first premium. And as a crowning honor, by - oi 
contend that the people of Kansas, destitute as | mous approval of an international counell, 1X ‘ge the Ponies, and 

, tag. 4 Premium” —only Silver Medal given for lim oe practi could 
they are of a Legislature of their own, of Exec- | awarded to the inventor ai the New York Crystal Pelt : 
utive authorities of their own, of Judicial author- | The leg is finely ventilated, allowing # pon are ial “ fell 
ities of their own, of a militia of their own, of | Pass around the stump, keeping it in a co ™ lama OF 
revenues of their own subject to disposal by Pamueainnt, giving full information, sent gratis aor »tesponse. T 
themselves, practically deprived as they are of the evplicent. B. FRANK. PALMER & ight 
rights of voting, serving as jurors, and of writing, : it oe o ry will you do 
printing, and s ing, their own opinions, are | — TREAT FOR THE” away Hreaking 
nevertheless in the enjoyment and exercise of conemEe” RO OANE. eye, ” excl 
popular sovereignty? Shall we confess before N of EDWARD MEAD, M.D, paler bb > tg oy will so 
the world, after so brief a trial, that this great American Psychological Journal, Lecturer wsics, fy ‘ 80 glad; 
political system of ours is inadequate either to | and Forensic Medicine, late Professor of Obs he somethir 
enable the majority to control through the opera- | rmerly of Materia Medics, aacesnpten of patients) aval 
tion of opinion, without force, or to give security | is a select establishment, presenting superior an ‘Tm ac © ost critical 
to pe he | against tyranny and domestic vio- | None oer eet patients od Se seaee and teac NOE 8 
lence? Are we prepared s0 soon to relinquish | ence .° uperintendent 28 © Find the most success ant } 
our simple and beautiful systems of republican | S#0rds ® guaranty of kindly care on MEAD, © I ee a oePt” 
yomenen anfi to snbstitute in their place the | ‘Terms made known on application Pr ie My busbanc 
machinery of usurpation and despotism ? ~ Dhio. oe ne fer : 

The Congress of the United States can refuse WHEELER & WILSON’S edie ma oO! 
admission to Kansas only on the ground that NES | Would 
it will not relinquish the hope of carrying Afri-| § — WING MACHI , ee wich 
can Slavery into that new Territory. If yeu are HESE Machines operate upon an entirely new poe gam 
prepared to assume that ground, why not do it ciple, using no shuttle, but one —- avd & diamo: 
manfally and consistently, and establish Slavery | threads. They have been i» mr iong to give c win Of true 
there by a direct and explicit act of Congress? | f@milies and manufactor™ hong os aatiafaction. > egmatiany th. Bu 
But have we come to that stage of demoralization | * poem nee y aie im construction, an Ten PTS dines J qui 
and eracy 80 soon? We, who commenced | mental as well as useful, fitted esas the shop of ing Bueiee = vi 
our political existence and gained the sympathies | 0" 2¢cury * less conspicuous positio 3 png * x, 
of the warld by proclaiming to other nations that |" It has been our object to furnish 8 Mashine tf wi Piste y ig 2 
we held “these truths to be self-evident: That | be applicable to FAMILY US Make Me Shirt and © i ray, ne 
‘ all men are born equal, anc have certain inalien- | ¢f septtasnn, ha, We ste confident that our Mj rae O8t6 Off in golden 
he wet and that among these rights are | in their present form are the best ever ole a ‘he Dmed 

erty, an faappiness:” we, | public. e ir merit# tis ‘4nd ; " 
who'in the ‘eplstt of thet doclarstion have as: | Brotsands of families can ear ae a Ale Dee BtveSs 
sumed to teach and to illustrate, for the benefit | turers freely acknowle e their superiority over? the. FRO} 
of mankind, a higher and better civilization than | for their work. siete fully ‘00; to, ieee : 
they have hitherto anowat If the Gulacsed at ee Of the Machines is respeciti'Y Very. 0 “ e 
the United States shall persist in this attempt, | ° ‘No.s43 Broadway, New York. Tanont the get 
thea they shell of sienna, $e ict its = eee street, . iimore. he a a fi 30 
ee keels oyousil ioittie: | See en — iiT 
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